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HOSE who read this col- 

umn know that sometimes 

I reminisce a bit. So you 
won't be surprised if I approach 
the Civil War through the Black 
Hills of South Dakota where I 
was born and spent my girlhood. 
Perhaps I should explain here that | 
didn’t live in the Black Hills during the 
Civil War. Until 1876 that area was in- 
habited solely by Sioux Indians. I came 
along considerably later, and before me 
there were, of course, my parents, both 
New Yorkers. 

During its frontier period few Mid- 
dle Westerners had come to the Black 
Hills. Among our neighbors in Rapid 
City were New Englanders, New York- 
ers, Texans, and a liberal sprinkling from 
other eastern and southern states. Many 
southerners came by way of Wyoming, 
having driven cattle there from Texas. 

All these pioneers came to the Black 
Hills to help build a new country, and 
they didn’t waste much time in argument 
about past differences. As I recall the 
adult conversations when neighbors gath- 
ered under the trees in our yard, most of 
the masculine wrath was concentrated on 
the “boys east of the River (Missouri)” 
who it seemed were bent on doing the 
Black Hills wrong. 

I know now that for some sections of 
the United States different history text- 
books were prepared—some for the North, 
others for the South. As I recall, our 
study of the way was pretty much lim- 
ited to dates and the names of a few bat- 
tles. We did celebrate Abraham Lincoln's 
birthday, and I don’t remember that there 
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were any dissenters. We prob- 
ably would have celebrated Rob- 
ert E. Lee's birthday too if that 
had been an official school holi- 
day in South Dakota. 

Our great hero was Teddy 
Roosevelt because of his “Rough 
Rider” days. He had spent a lot of time in 
the Black Hills and we named a moun- 
tain after him. 

Since I actually knew little about the 
Civil War until I was an adult, I have 
read with special interest Compton 
articles on the Civil War, its after- 
math, and its many heroes. So objec- 
tive and dispassionate is their treatment 
that no major complaint or criticism has 
ever come to us from any section of the 
country. 

The main articles dealing directly with 
the Civil War and its aftermath are, of 
course, The Civil War, American; The 
Reconstruction Period; and The Confed- 
erate States. The first two were rewrit- 
ten and reillustrated in 1955. Since then 
there have been new biographies of 
Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee. 
The biography of Abraham Lincoln is 
one of the best in our new presidential 
series. 

Listed in the Compton Fact-Index un- 
der Civil War is a long list of other 
biographies, including Jefferson Davis and 
Ulysses S. Grant. There are separate ar- 
ticles on the chief battles (also listed in 
the Fact-Index) and numerous other ar- 
ticles which cover special phases of the 
war. Our new article on the History of 
the United States devotes a section to 
this period in our history. 


L.J.L. 
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Cooperation 
Dear Editor: 

Recently the cooperating libraries received the 
preliminary draft of American Literary Manu- 
scripts, a checklist of holdings in American li 
braries, to be published for the American Litera 
ture Section of the MLA by the University of 
Texas Press. The checklist will be invaluable 
to scholars investigating American writers and 
the intellectual history of Americans. The edi- 
torial board naturally was anxious to locate every 
manuscript and letter and document of, or in any 
way related to, an American author. Cooperating 
libraries were invited to sugest authors not on 
the preliminary list. 

Among the 262 libraries cooperating in this 
admirable project, one can discover only eleven 
Catholic educational institutions. There were 
two each from California Cone a seminary), the 
District of Columbia and Pennsylvania, and one 
each from Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. This is a disgraceful showing, 
and one which strongly encourages the prevail- 
ing opinion of the low calibre of and interest in 
scholarship in Catholic colleges and universities 
of the United States. 

I am quite sure most of the libraries of Ameri 
can educational insttiutions were invited to co- 
operate, for the editors wanted to locate even the 
solitary letter or document of an author. There 
must be very few college libraries which did not 
have a few items to report. Indeed, it would be 
a most discouraging situation if an American col- 
lege library could not claim a few letters of at 
least one American author. Yet only eleven li 
braries of Catholic colleges and universities re- 
sponded to the invitation. The libraries of some 
of the larger Catholic educational institutions are 
among those who did not respond. 

I am sure a resolution at the annual meeting 
of the C.L.A. is not the solution to this situation, 
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unless it be resolved that no librarian is entitled 
to take time off for the annual meeting unless 
he or she has found the time to cooperate in in- 
vitations to scholarly projects. But it is a situation 
which calls for consideration, and I trust the 
Catholic Library World will consider the situa- 
tion. 

CRev.) L. Lucey, S.J. 

Librarian, Dinand Library 

Holy Cross College 


Grateful Librarian 
Dear Editor: 

I want to thank you and Father Kapsner for 
the answering of my cataloging problem in the 
January Catholic Library World which I finally 
have gotten around to reading. I would have 
written directly to Father Kapsner, but | thought 
you as editor would like to know what satisfac- 
tion his column is to catalogers. I sincerely hope 
the column will continue as it is a real service 
to us. Father Kapsner answered my problem so 
adequately with a thorough knowledge of his 
subject. 1 am very grateful to him and I am sure 
many other catalogers are who must have had th 
many other catalogers are who must have had the 
same problem I had. 

-Morner) M. Dow ine, Librarian 

Maryville College 

St. Louis 18. Misouri 


Price Error 
Dear Editor: 

The Publishers’ Parish Service advertisement 
for The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism in your December issue contains an 
error of fact which might cause confusion among 
your readers. 

The $280 library prepayment plan offered in 
the ad is exactly the same as Hawthorn’s. Instead 
of “publisher's best price” being $350, we allow 
a 20 per cent discount to libraries on all Haw- 
thorn titles. Libraries purchasing The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism from Haw- 
thorn, on either prepayment or monthly basis, 
are receiving the benefit of this same 20 per cent 
discount from the retail consumer price of $350, 
or $5.00 per month. 

Kennetu Hurst 

Advertising and Publicity Manager 

Hawthorn Books, Inc. 


New York 11, New York 
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Guest Editorial . . . 


The American Library Association pamphlet, School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow, published in 1945, served its purpose well. By 
1953, so many librarians had asked for a revision that the Board of 
Directors of the American Association of School Librarians (AASL) 
decided to prepare one. The two co-chairmen appointed for the School 
Library Standards Committee recommended that members of the com- 
mittee consist of representatives of the AASL and of representatives 
from professional organizations of teachers and administrators. More 
than twenty organizations have had an active part in this important 
work. This group not only worked out an excellent acceptable state- 
ment of what a school library at any level, from kindergarten to fourth 
year high (k-12), might be expected to do, but through questionnaires 
and interviews found out what was being done in various kinds of se- 
lected good libraries throughout the country; what were the resources 
in personnel, books, periodicals, equipment, and under the actual cir- 
cumstances, what were the limitations of proper service because of the 
quality and quantity of resources. 


The Catholic Library Association’s representatives cooperating ac- 
tively with the committee since June 1956, found their associates com- 
petent, gracious, dedicated, industrious, and realistic librarians and ad- 
ministrators. They have devoted a prodigious amount of their own 
time to this work. Subsidies from the Carnegie Endowment and from 
the American Library Association, $11,000 in all, defrayed the gen- 
eral expenses. 


As librarians, we are accustomed to know, to appreciate and to use 
research work done by others. It is part of our lives to make such re- 
sults available. The carefully prepared document, scheduled for pub- 
lication this fall, the fruit of prodigious labor, will be ready for our in- 
telligent use. Some libraries may exceed the recommended standards, 
others may fall far below them. In any case, every school librarian, 
every teacher, every administrator, should want to achieve the purposes 
of the school as described in this report. The kind of library a school 
needs, is determined, of course, by the kind of school, its purposes and 
objectives. If the school people really want the objectives, somehow 
they will find the means to provide the library personnel and the equip- 
ment—just as they did in the matter of laboratories, athletic and mu- 
sical equipment, coaches, instructors, and leaders, once these were 
really wanted. 


This good publication is provided for our use; let us make the most 
of it. 


ANDREW L. BouwHuultis, S.J. 
St. Peter’s College Library 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey 


Editor's note: Father Bouwhuis was appointed to represent the Catholic Library 
Association on the School Library Standards Committee on May 9, 1956. His article, 
“The Role of the Library and the Librarian in the School Library,” appeared in 
the January, 1958, issue of this magazine. At the Buffalo Conference last year he 
was awarded a Life Membership in the Catholic Library Association, 
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From the President 


BY SISTER M. EONE, 


Members privileged to attend the Chicago 
conference may already be informed of recent 
committee assignments. Sister Mary Reparatrice, 
S.M., Our Lady of Mercy, Syosset, New York, 
Catholic Book Week Chairman for 1958 and 
1959, had asked to be relieved. Under Sisters’ 
direction a record amount of materials was dis- 
tributed and, in addition, she inaugurated a 
monthly newsleter, promoted contests among the 
Units and compiled the long-desired tool, Guide- 
book of CBW Activities. In common with past 
CBW Chairmen, Sister’s duties included not 
only editorial and promotional work but also 
packing and mailing for which volunteer stu- 
dent help was used. This winter the Executive 
Council decided that future assembling and 
shipping should be done by the Central Office, 
thereby freeing the chairman for more creative 
work. The new appointee is Sister Mary Con- 
suelo, C.R.S.M., Gwynedd-Mercy Junior Col- 
lege, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. Sister will be remem- 
bered for her work on the Local Arrangements 
Committee of the Philadelphia Conference. 

The committee to study means of cooperation 
with NCEA is now complete: Sister Helen, 
S.N.D., Trinity College, Washington, D.C., 
Chairman; Rev. Theophil Mierzwinski, St. 
Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Conn.; Sister 
Jane Marie, C.D.P., Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio, Tex.; and Miss Margaret 
Martignoni, Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. These 
members represent, respectively, the College and 
University, Seminary, High School, and Elemen- 
tary School Sections. 

Dr. William A. FitzGerald, Director of Pea- 
body College Library School, Nashville, Tenn., 
and former CLA President, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Foundations Grants Com- 
mittee and is selecting his assistants. This group 
will study the possibilities of grants for CLA 
projects. 

For the past three years, Miss Eleanor Mc- 
Cann, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa.. has 
been our representative on the ALA Joint Com- 
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mittee on Librarianship as a Career. She will be 
succeeded by Sister Mary Edmund, C.S.J., of 
the College of Saint Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 
You may recall that Sister was a speaker at the 
Library Education Division meeting at ALA last 
summer. 

Replacing Father Canfield as Chairman of the 
Scholarship Committee is James V. Jones, Di- 
rector of Libraries, St. Louis University. 

Our Former Executive Secretary and also 
CBW Chariman, Father Mallon, is again an 
editor. This time it is an attractive newsletter, 
Inca Ink, which he will be glad to send to any- 
one interested. Father was recently assigned to 
parish work in Peru where his address is Padres 
de Maryknoll, Casilla 112, Puno, Peru, South 
America. Although we are all aware of CLA’s 
indebtedness to Father Mallon, I would like to 
send word to him that his contributions are 
still most warmly appreciated. Indeed, many cur- 
rent CLA activities owe much to his imagination 
and industry. There is no assignment we can 
give to Father Mallon at this time except that of 
representative-at-large in a country which has 
few libraries and in a region where the natives 
cannot even read. We can be sure, however, 
that CLA’s welfare is being remembered in 
Masses offered in the Andes of Peru. 

—Sister M. Eons, O.S.F. 


Conferences 


“But the advantages of a congress are far 
from being exhausted by the listing of ofh- 
cial lectures and conferences. Often it is 
personal relationships and meetings which 
represent their most noteworthy attraction 
and benefit; deep friendships based on mu- 
tual respect invite or nourish valuable col- 


laboration.” 


Pius XII, The Pope Speaks 
(1954) p. 130-131 
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@ The Library of Congress, under a grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
is currently running an experiment in supplying cataloging information to be printed 
within books themselves. During the year of the experiment (Judy 1958—July 1959) 
cataloging information is appearing in over 1000 titles being published by trade, re- 
ligious, government, university, and society publishers. 

As part of this testing project, the Library is eager to receive as much infor- 
mation as possible as to the reaction on the proposal. How would libraries use this infor- 
mation if it were made generally available and what effect would it have on their pro- 
cedures and on their organization? Some 200 libraries of various sizes and kinds and lo- 
cations have been selected for depth interviews by consultants working for LC on a 
Consumer Reaction Survey, but voluntary expressions are being sought from all in- 
terested libraries. Librarians are urged to write to the address below summarizing the re- 
actions of their professional staffs to the ideas following. 

It is hoped that books carrying their own cataloging information (being cataloged 
in source) would help libraries and their users by (a) getting new books to users faster (b) 
cutting the present high cost of cataloging, and (c) providing greater standardization in 
the identification of books. With these goals in mind, what would Cataloging in Source 
mean to your Library? Might it: 

(1) Affect your library’s ordering procedures, book selection, reference, or biblio- 
graphical work (particularly if bibliographic publishers and all libraries used the same 
form of author and title entry)? 

(2) Affect your library's methods of obtaining and preparing catalog cards? 

(3) Simplify or complete your library’s work? 

(4) Eliminate equipment or create need for new equipment? 

(5) Affect inter-library relationships such as library systems, centralized or co- 
operative cataloging or processing, library deposits, inter-library loans, union catalogs? 

For the sake of greater bibliographical standardization, would you be willing to adopt 
the LC form of author and title entries? Always, or with specific exceptions? 

You are urged to get your opinions on record by sending them (favorable or un- 
favorable) to the Director of this CIS Consumer Reaction Survey: Miss Esther J. Piercy, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Marand. 


@ The University of Pennsylvania announced the appointment of Dr. Curt 
F. Buhler,. Keeper of Printed Books at the Pierpont Morgan Library, as the 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography for 1958-59. Dr. Buhler will 
deliver three lectures at the University of Pennsylvania on April 9, 16, and 
23 under the general title of ‘“The Fifteenth-Century Book.’’ The lecture 
series will be held in Auditorium A-2 of the Physical Sciences Building, 33rd 
and Walnut Streets at 4:00 P.M. on the three successive Thursdays of April. 
The individual lectures will deal with ‘‘The Scribes,’ Printers,’ and 
Decorators.” 
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empty spaces 
to find 
your best 
investment 
in 
reference sets 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


“How many times is it used?” Not, 
“How much did it cost?” That is the 
true measure of any investment in an 
encyclopaedia. And there is good reason 
to believe that the 24 volumes of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica achieve the lowest 
cost per use. 

One reason for this frequent use is 
that Encyclopaedia Britannica covers 
more high school subjects more thor- 
oughly than any other set. And it is only 
natural that students should turn to the 
encyclopaedia that is so well known— 
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quoted more than one million times a 
year in television, radio, motion pictures, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Knowledge is priceless, but book 
budgets do have limits. In this light, 
even the original cost of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is low — $5.26 per million 
words, as compared with $7.43 to $17.50 
for other recognized reference sets. 

For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a post- 
card to John R. Rowe, Educational Di- 
rector, Dept. 169MC, address below. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA e¢ 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE e¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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@ An All-New Bro-Dart Catalog of Library Supplies and Equipment has 
just been issued. It is published in loose-leaf form and opens completely 
flat for handy reference. New or revised pages can be inserted in their 
proper order. Write to 59 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


@ During the past ten years the Catholic University of America Library has undertaken 
the microfilming of various newspapers and periodicals, such as the Osservatore Romano 
(through University Microfilms), the entire file of N.C:.W.C. News Service releases from 
1920 through 1956, the New York Freeman’‘s Journal, The Official Catholic Directories 
from 1817 through 1899, the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph-Register, the Annuario Pon- 
tificio, and others. A complete record of titles will be made available on request. 

They are interested in expanding their microfilming activities, both by undertaking 
the filming of newspapers not now represented in their collection and through the film- 
ing of individual volumes of serials needed to complete broken files. Since filming is 
cheaper when undertaken on a cooperative basis involving three or more libraries, par- 
ticipation on the titles listed below is invited. Cost data will be supplied when some 
indication of the number of interested institutions is received. 

1. The Catholic Mind, 1903-1952. (In addition to a microfilm edition there is un- 
der consideration a complete author-subject index for these fifty years.) 

2. Baltimore Catholic Mirror, 1850-1908. 

3. Baltiore Catholic Review, 1913-date. 

4. U. S. Catholic Miscellany (Charleston, South Carolina), 1824-1847, and later 
if further files are discovered. 

5. London Tablet, v. 1-32, 1840-1869. 

6. Documentation Catholique, Paris, 1919-1953, v. 1-50. 

If you are interested in other titles, indicate your needs, whether in full runs or in 
individual volumes. 

You may send a list of titles on which you wish CU to quote cost. 


@ Plans for a third edition of the Union List of Serials by the end of 1962 
were announced by the Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials. 

This edition will incorporate the titles and holdings in the second edition 
and its two supplements into one alphabet. To this more useful arrangement 
there will be added a substantial amount of new material and many correc- 
tions of present holding records wil! be made. Information for revisions 
and corrections will come from the following sources: 

1. A large amount of information already in hand which has been 
previously reported by cooperating libraries. 

2. New titles and holdings represented by records of serials in the Na- 
tional Union Catalog at the Library of Congress. New holdings will be added 
to the present Union List of Serials records to give better regional! representa- 
tion. Titles found to be new to the Union List of Serials, and within the 
Gregory definition of serials, will be published in a checking edition to collect 
holdings of libraries. 

3. New holdings and information for deletions and corrections volun- 
tarily submitted by participating libraries. 

After editorial work on the third edition of the Union List of Serials has 
been completed, it is contemplated that New Serial Titles will be enlarged to 
include pre-1950 serials within the scope of the Union List of Serials but not 
included in the new edition. 
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WHICH 


| Of These 22 Services ; 
Can You Use...? 


These 22 basic library services will help you keep an eye on what 


[] Abridged Readers’ Guide 
Monthly, except June, July and August. On 
the Service Basis. 


Agricultural Index 
Monthly, except September. On the Service 
Basis. 


-}] Applied Science & Technology Index 
Monthly, except August. On the Service Ba- 
sis. 

Art Index 


October. On the Service Basis. 
Quarterly. On the Service Basis. 


Bibliographic Index 
Semi-annually. On the Service Basis. 
Biography Index 
Quarterly. On the Service Basis. 
[1 Book Review Digest 


Monthly, except February and July. On the 
Service Basis. 


Business Periodicals Index 
Monthly except July. On the Service Basis. 


™ Cumulative Book ‘Index 
Monthly, except August. On the Service Ba- 
sis. 

Current Biography 
Monthly, except August. Subscription to 
monthly issues $4.00 year. Yearbooks $6.00. 


Education Index 
Monthly, except June and August. On the 
Service Basis. 


is appearing in more than 1200 periodicals, in all books published 
in the English language and in many worthwhile pamphlets. They 
will review new books for you and keep you up-to-the-minute on 
library science and the national scene. For extra measure they will 
list and review for you new 16mm films and 35mm filmstrips. 


Educational Film Guide 


Write for information and price. 


[] Essay and General Literature Index 
Semi-annually. On the Service Basis. 


Filmstrip Guide 


Write for information and price. 


[_] Index to Legal Periodicals 
Monthly, except August. On the Service 
Basis. 


International Index 
Quarterly. On the Service Basis. 


Library Literature 
Quorterly. On the Service Basis. 


[] Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit. 
Monthly and semi-monthly. On the Service 
Basis. 


Reference Shelf 
6 timely debate topic books published each 
yeor. Subscription price $10.00. 


_] Standard Catalog Series 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries*, Fic- 
tion Catalog and Children’s Catalog all on 
Service Basis. 


™ Vertical File Index 
Monthly, except August. Subscription price 
$6.00 a year. 


[] Wilson Library Bulletin 
Monthly, except July and August. Subscrip- 
tion only $3.00 a year. 


8 §Indicate Your Choice—Write Your Name and Address in the Margin and 


Mail in Today to Department LP—or—Write to Department LP for Further Information. . . 
* With Catholic Supplement. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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A 
NEW 
DIMENSION 
IN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Deliberately departing from conventional 
encyclopedia practice, the editors of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia have grouped all bibliographies 
as a separate unit in the first 177 pages of 
Volume 20. This unique concept in encyclo- 
pedia publishing presents in a single bibliog- 
raphy, under 1,132 clearly defined subject 
headings, more than 10,000 reference books 
encompassing every field of knowledge. Titles 
under the various subject headings are care- 
fully graded, from the simple to the complex, 
and all books were selected because they are 
readily available in libraries and bookstores, 
because they are up-to-date, and because they 
are printed in English. In many cases, brief 
comments are provided to show the scope of 
the book and to indicate the nature of the 


contents. In addition, through the 400,000 
entry Index, each volume is coordinated with 
the text of the encyclopedia. 

Because of the growing professional 
acceptance by librarians and educators of this 
new dimension in encyclopedia bibliographies, 
the publishers of Collier's Encyclopedia pay 
tribute to the librarians who conceived and 
who continuously up-date this valuable 
reference tool. 

Chief Bibliographer: Robert Earnest 
Kingery. Associate Bibliographers: Reginald 
R. Hawkins, Beatrice Bergen Libaire, and 
William J. Roehrenbeck. Assistant Bibliog- 
raphers: Herbert T. Cahoon, Gilbert A. Cam, 
Carol Selby, and Elizabeth H. Weeks. Library 


Consultant and Advisory Editor: Louis Shores. 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR additional information, price catalog and curriculum-aid booklets. 
Educational Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19,N.¥. 
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Catholic Librarians and 
the Intellectual Life 


BY BROTHER CARROL, C.S.C. 


Librarian 


St. Edward’s University 


Austin, Texas 


The place and importance of Catholic libraries and 
librarians in the development of Catholic intel- 
lectualism is examined in this penetrating article. 


Criticism of Catholic school is a criticism of 
Catholic libraries. One could hardly hold that 
libraries are an integral part of the educational 
efforts of Catholic schools and yet be above re- 
proach in the area of producing Catholic intel- 
lectuals. It woudld be an ostrich kind of argu- 
ment. 

Instead, it would be advisable, and even im- 
perative, were Catholic educators to acknowledge 
the concern some recent charges have caused, 


implicating the intellectual achievements of 


Catholic school graduates. Some recent studies 
concerning the proportionate number of out- 
standing Catholic scholars, it is clear, have ended 
on a note of disappointment, if not outright dis- 
may. 

Whether or not they completely or partially 
concur in the conclusions some of these critics 
have advanced, it need not be out of place for 
Catholic librarians to reassess their peculiar role 
in the cultivation and encouragement of Catholic 
scholars, be there a proportionate number among 
us or a glaring deficiency. 

Such an effort should be fruitful whether 
there is renewed provocation at this time or not. 
Scholarship being the limitless pursuit that it is, 
Cbe it Catholic scholarship! or other kind), there 
will be no dangre of making too great an effort 
toward the ideal, nor will there be fear of pro- 
ducing too magnificent an achievement. Intro- 
spection, far from being a wasted effort, can 
serve not only to rectify deficiencies; it can un- 
cover by the same token the magnitude of an 
achievement possibly already very satisfying and 
very heartening to the library profession. 
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Theirs is a profession that deals, necessarily, 
with very intangible results. At least with results 
that are far removed in time from the initial 
efforts employed. What part of the total effort 
a school or university library plays in a scholar’s 
formation can only be surmised. What is not 
mere conjecture is that the part the library, and 
therefore the librarian, plays is a very real and 
even a very formidable one. If scholarship is 
not furthered, certainly the librarian is interested 
in the reasons and the causes. 

One of our earliest considerations must be the 
realization that scholarship is an end product, 
that many agents have influenced the result, 
that many cooperating hands have helped fash- 
ion the finished product. The earliest as well as 
the later. Thus it is necessary that the elementary 
school, or even preschool librarian realize the 
value of the first influences affecting the budding 
minds of eventual scholars. Elementary librar- 
ianship must be able to see far enough into the 
child’s future to promote at the very outset, what 
will best contribute most to the finished result, 
i.e., genuine scholarship. Librarians in this strata 
must perform their tasks not only with an im- 
mediate goal in sight but also with the realiza- 
tion that there is the possibility, and even the 
likelihood that one day the most profound 
scholar will owe tribute to a fortunate begin- 
ning on the road to intellectual competence. 
Only if this vision is forever alive in the ele 
mentary school librarian, will his efforts be most 
productive of future intellectual giants. 

It is not a matter of being able to guess, or 
of predicting which child will later on profit 
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greatest from the solid foundation of a good 
beginning. Rather it is the task of providing for 
all—not only the most promising—the oppor- 
tunity of building an imposing intellectual edi- 
fice later on in the child’s life. It would be detri- 
mental to the cause of producing future schol- 
ars to overprovide for the most promising, if 
while doing so one were to thereby neglect the 
larger body of those apparently more modestly 
endowed. There must be a neglect of neither. 
Especially as there need not be, since such neg- 
lect is not so much a matter of time and facili- 
ties, as a failure to appreciate the scope of the 
required effort. The pressing demands on time 
and resources in serving the large mass of pa- 
trons must not delete or delay that extra effort 
to sight those special claims which lie on the 
A Multiple Role 

periphery of ordinary library demands. 

What is finally important is that vision of 
grandeur which will affect practices and policies 
productive of permanent and far reaching re- 
sults. An attitude that imposes no limits to spe- 
cialized, individual service, that envisions no 
narrow or partial achievement in meeting the 
needs or wants of the exceptional interest is a 
necessary point of view if the greatest harvest 
of scholars is one day to be reaped. 

Who is to say what steps are to be taken, and 
in what order and fashion, in order to effect or 
implement a long delayed achievement? Only 
the bravest. What can be expected and hoped 
for from all, however, is the long sighted view 
that some day the achievement of some one or 
ones of those now being served will be the re- 
ward of a far sighted policy of visionary librarian- 
ship. This quality in the librarian will perhaps 
never be appreciated, or even recognized. The 
lack of it will probably never be censored. Such 
a prospect must not be a discouraging factor, 
however, especially for the librarian who is prop- 
erly orientated, spiritually, to his mission. Rather 
it should be the noblest challenge in a_profes- 
sion that remains forever challening by its very 
nature. ; 

School librarians have always been, and _pos- 
sibly always will be, in league with formal edu- 
cational systems, and the union has often proven 
a happy and fruitful one. Librarians on this level 
have a divided role. They must help in the di- 


rection and execution of the educational pro- 
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gram itself, but also provide for interests outside 
of, and not usually included in the formal pro- 
gram. This latter phase of their task is much 
more easily neglected than the former, for a 
variety of reasons. After the curricular needs 
have been met, there may be little time, as well 
as little money left for special needs. Also these 
special needs are less obvious, both to the li- 
brarian and to the administration, and only the 
discerning will appreciate their urgency. It is 
simpler to justify acquisitions and procedures 
relative to the formal program, aimed at the ma 
jority of students (and we hope their program 
will not be unproductive of future scholars), 
but who knows, on the other hand, what op 
portunities are lost by neglecting that area out- 
side the formal courses, serving a very limited 
number, it is true, but which may successfully 
launch that small but priceless clientele of fu 
ture scholars, who would otherwise never at- 
tain the intellectual stature they are capable of. 
And here we are speaking of the exceptional, 
but not necessarily the exceptionally bright li 
brary users. The librarian who fails this minority 
might never be blamed for failing their needs- 
since here is one of those imponderables, forever 
inseparable from the educational task—but the 
failure will be none the less real, even though it 
remains permanently unrecognized and _ unla- 
mented. 

Principles Must Be Broad 


It is hard to conceive of an educational pro 
gram in the schools productive of scholarship 
if libraries are lacking or if facilities are inade- 
quate. Where such is the case, the important 
thing is to appreciate the serious handicap in 
the encouragement of scholarship such a situ 
ation entails. The realization of the imperative 
need of resources beyond the curricular needs 
represents the only true hope for real scholarship 
Cexcept in the rarest of cases), especially in view 
of the fact that often even the best provisioned 
library can fail completely the cause of scholar 
ship. What chance remains, therefore, for the 
inadequately provisioned program? 

The problems inseparable from mass educa- 
tional programs do not remain outside the library. 
“The greatest good for the greatest number” 
can be a deadly principle if narrowly applied, 
and can easily nourish a leveling mediocrity. 
Even the oft quoted and well beloved dictum, 
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“The right book for the right person at the 
right time,” might well conceal a too facile neg- 
lect for the necessity of constantly reaching for 
the better, rather than for the merely suitable. 
Sometimes the library may be the only place in 


the school where sufficiently challengable levles 
are provided. Overlooking such an opportunity 
by the librarian, can be a tragic neglect. 
Contribution to Scholarship 

Again, in the school library there is a chance 
to succeed, sometimes, where there has been 
failure in the classroom. Some pupils seem to be 
ill attuned to formal efforts to educate them, or 
at least to be motivated there toward any chal- 
lenging intellectual summits. Sometimes only 
the library can supply motivation toward some 
independent area of interest and growth. Though 
this may be the rare rather than the common 
instance, it should not be disregarded or an 
tagonized, because there is nothing to lose here, 
and everything to gain. 

Librarians should understand, even as must 
other educators, the value and necessity of indi 
vidual and independent effort. The library that 
develops in its users those habits of intellectual 
curiosity that provide the satisfying joys of reap- 
ing the fruits of unassigned exploration and 
research, wlil contribute greatly to the develop- 
ment of sound scholarship. If all education is 
self education, and if the task of the educator is 
primarily to “open doors,” there must be avail- 
able a wealth of material where the future in- 
tellecual can be enthralled by his progress toward 
self discovery and personal attainment. 

Where a reading program is designed to nar- 
rowly channel all initiative into a preconceived 
pattern, without ever attempting to exploit the 
endless variations of the mind's resources, many 
an original mental labyrinth may remain for- 
ever unexplored. Schemes which attempt to get 
all the students to read a given number of books 
in a given period, without regard to the non- 
conformist mind; where so many book tests or 
book reports are taken as indications of a vital 
reading program--these may well indicate suc- 
cess horizontally, without a corresponding chal 
lenge to the livelier interests of the students 
with special or unusual abilities. Again, the li- 
brarian must be constantly aware of the possi- 
bilities which lie hidden behind the apparently 
ordinary mind, and constantly alive to the un- 
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usual requirements of the non-traditional and 
the extraordinary requirement. 

In the college and university library particu- 
larly, the encouragement of scholarship demands 
a personal pursuit of scholarship by the librarian 
himself if he is to be most effective. There is 
nothing like first hand experience in the fields 
of research and exploration to provide such ac- 
quaintance with the demands of the disciplines 
inseparable from the pursuit of scholarship. Not 
only must the university librarian be helpful to 
the specialist, the faculty researchers and the spe- 
cial scholars, but he must implement the efforts 
also of undergraduate and non-specialized users. 
Perhaps the university and college librarians are 
more easily attuned to the needs of scholarship, 
since they are closer to the final product than 
the children’s or school librarian is. Nevertheless 
it is possible on their level to be only partially 
helpful and partially aware of the individual's 
special requirements, to judge wrongly, to under- 
rate efforts, to discourage the unorthodox, and 
in many ways to fail some of the elements of 
scholarly needs. 

Many a college or university librarian has con- 
tributed greatly to scholarly works, sometimes re- 
ceiving grateful recognition and sometimes re 
fused even the amenities. The dedicated librarian 
is not too easily deceived by printed acknowl- 
edgements or hope for recognition, nor too easily 
deceived by the unimpressive or apparently un- 
promising patron. Both must receive their due 
if real scholarship is to be promoted. 

The Intellectual 

The public librarian, whose task it is to inter- 
pret the “people’s university” will discover a wide 
area for service, and a constant call for a renewed 
vitality in dealing with the most diversified fields. 
Service in the public library often demands a 
greater scope, a wider representation of areas of 
knowledge than in any of the other fields of li 
brary work. Adult education, aid for those who 
have not been to college but who would have 
liked to go, help for those who pursue their own 
favorite quest for knowledge, for the busy and 
the leisured, the expert and the amateur—all have 
their place, and any may be the eventual intel- 
lectual luminary. Sooner or later the majority of 
intellectuals come to some library, and are in- 
debted to some corner of it for their achieve- 
ments. Indeed, it is not easy to imagine an in- 
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tellectual in our modern world who is not at 
least partially indebted to some library for his 
success. And many a deserved tribute has been 
gratefully paid to the services of a devoted and 
fervent librarian, whose help and encouragement 
and tenacity have been so productive of great 
contributions to the world of knowledge. This 
realization should bolster the librarian’s devotion 
to such a responsible and satisfying profession. 
It should motivate him to better and_ better 
responses to the needs of the scholar and a more 
searching and far-visioned consciousness of the 
possibilities inherent in the daily task of dis- 
pensing, bit by bit, the raw materials of scholar- 
ship. 


The Catholic Librarian 


For the Catholic librarian, who should be even 
better orientated to the whole picture of living 
fruitfully for the Glory of God and struggling 
toward the truth which frees us all, these tasks 
should shine even brighter than they do for those 
with only a human or humanitarian motivation. 

The fact, however, that the Catholic librarian 
has a greater incentive to appreciate the truth 
in all its many splendored aspects, must never 
become for him a substitute for the practical tasks 
of learning. Revealed truths, the knowledge in- 
spired and enriched by Faith, must not dim his 
ardor in ferreting out of the materials of scholar- 
ship, those new and undiscovered aspects of 
knowledge which are the proper rewards of 
scholarship. There remains the human effort, 
sometimes the drudgery, of the endless pursuit of 
knowledge, wherever, and over whatever difficult 
terrain the search must be carried. Although he 
has helps and guidance from above, the pursuit 
of truth is, for the Catholic, just as elusive as 
for anyone else. This he must realize, and thus 
he must appreciate the efforts of his fellows and 
their achievements, as being the equal of his 
own. For the Catholic librarian, a genuinely 
Catholic attitude toward truth must prevail. 
Knowing that all truth ultimately is Divine, he 
must nevertheless spend most of his time wrest- 
ling with his human problems of dealing with it 
on its own level, on its own terms. 

Among Catholic librarians, as among Catholic 
scholars, there must be no narrow conception of 
truth, be it secular or sacred. They must not con- 
sider the past as having a monoply on truth, any 
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more than the present, nor set limits to the future 
expansion of the continuing search for it. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Fathers are dead. The 
Gospels and Revelation are already set down. 
With every generation, however, these works 
must be rediscovered and resifted, and even 
contributed to by each succession of new schol- 
ars. Many basic truths are unchangeable, of 
course, but this does not mean they must not be 
endlessly reexamined and applications of them 
remade. Anything else would be the grossest 
denial of the very nature of knowledge. 

Nor must Catholic librarians shy away from 
modern methods of research, be they mechanical 
or otherwise. Some mechanization is inevitable, 
any many areas of service will profit by it. Spe- 
cialization, too, is more and more intense, but 
there has been no lessening of the need for 
the widely educated non-specialist to understand 
and interpret what help the machines provide. 
In dealing with patrons the human touch can 
never be lost, and such a relation must never 
be dehumanized. The scholar is still a person, 
and must be thought of and treated in the light 
of his true identity. 

Finally, if the Catholic librarian is to wield 
the greatest influence possible in the encourage- 
ment and implementation of scholarship, he must 
enjoy the greatest competence as a librarian. No 
substitution for professional competence is ad- 
missible. Likewise he must have a true apprecia- 
tion for the intellectual life, a love for it, and 
must be, as far as possible, a vital example of 
what he admires. Above all, he must have a 
penchant for quality, with an eye trained to rec- 
ognize it, in whatever guise, and in whatever 
stage of maturity it may appear. Such an attitude 
toward true scholarship will permeate all his acts 
and affect all his decisions. 


The Librarian and the Student 

“Why Johnny Can't Read” has been of recent 
concern. In view of the need for more and better 
real scholarship, “Why and What Johnny Should 
Read” might be another well directed inquiry. 
The answer to that query must remain, it seems, 
a very dificult one. What he wants to read, 
surely; but what about the librarian’s role in 
affecting his wants? He deserves the best library 
assistance. It must be the librarian who is respon 


(Continued on page 437) 
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A High-School Teacher Looks 
at the School Library 


BY SISTER 


Fontbonne Hall 


MARY IMMACULATA, C.S.]J. 


Brooklyn, New York 


Talk presented at the winter meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn-Long Island Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association. 


Perhaps I should apologize first for finding it 
difficult to be completely objective on this sub- 
ject, to view the library with any thing but the 
rather jaundiced eye of an English teacher. But 
it is not without understanding and sympathy 
for the librarian and her often unsung labors 
that I approach this subject. 

For me, as no doubt for you, the library has 
always been a world apart. If you, like me, once 
wore to a laver of primal dust the path that led 
from your home to the local library, if you 
browsed away there the better part of long sum- 
mer afternoons; if, even now you can lose your- 
self and all sense of time in a library, then you 
can know with what reverence I take up this 
task of “looking at the library.” 

I believe that every teacher—English or other- 
wise—looks to the library fundamentally to aug- 
ment the work done in the classroom. Essential- 
ly then it should assist in fulfilling the primary 
aim of education—the development of the person 
mentally, spiritually, physically towards his hap- 
piness here and hereafter. Perhaps, you have 
noticed, as I have, a recent trend in our round 
tables and conferences to measure and to assess 
the success of a particular method or course of 
study by the number of state scholarships racked 
up by the school. Or perhaps you have noticed 
in school papers and in local periodicals accounts 
of the accomplishments of a graduating class 
including the dollarwise awards of its mem- 
bers which sound somewhat like a page from 
the Wall Street Journal. All this, until we come 
to believe that along the way things have gotten 
out of focus; we have somewhere changed our 
standards. 
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Be that as it may, if we still hold with the 
aims of education just mentioned, then we must 
look to the library not merely as a storehouse 
of facts, not as a convenient place to house the 
study hour, not as an after school waiting room, 
but as a very vital part in the development of 
a rich Catholic life, what one writer has called 
“a group of thoughts waiting to be kindled into 
light by contact with human minds.” It is es- 
sentially and more properly what Alfred Noyes 
might have referred to as the home of 

“A thousand creeds and battle cries, 


A thousand warring social schemes, 
A thousand new moralities, 


And twenty thousand dreams.” 


There are undoubtedly some specific prob- 
lems arising in the classroom which bear solu- 
tion only in the school library Cand in these 
instances, it might be maintained that its store 
of facts is of primary importance). I am think- 
ing of the research problem engendred by the 
demands for a term paper, or the settlement of 
a question arising in almost any class which re- 
quires recourse to an encyclical or almanac or 
atlas. May I say here that I don’t at all believe 
that any part of the term paper and its prepara- 
tion should be turned over to the librarian either 
as a library project or as an exercise for her class 
es in library science. It is primarily an English 
project, and as such should remain with the 
English teacher. Of course the librarian will be 
a constant source of guidance and direction 
when the researcher approaches him with a 
topic. Moreover the teacher has a right to expect 
that the ordinary reference books are available 
to the students, and that a fair array of maga- 
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zines dealing with current topics be provided. 
By no means should a teacher expect that any 
term paper be done by research only in the 
school library. Not only should we look for a 
rather limited assistance from the school library, 
but we should also look upon our somewhat 
moderate means as a happy fault which intro- 
duces our students to a more thorough knowl- 
edge and use of the public library. It has al- 
ways startled me to find students even in their 
last year of high school who have never been 
inside of, let alone consulted the facilities of the 
large central libraries, Grand Army Plaza and 
the 42nd Street Library. The system which 
doesn’t require such recourse is lacking in ef- 
fectiveness. 


Leisure Reading 

A teacher looking at the library might also 
hope to see there, besides books and periodicals 
—pictures, charts, recordings, films and film 
strips, projection machines, etc. She might like 
to find rooms other than the main reading 
room where special projects might be under- 
taken. But she is practical enough to know that 
unless the school is of fairly recent construc- 
tion, most of this will be wishful thinking. And 
if she is permitted a glance at the school budget, 
she will know that the library allotment doesn’t 
admit of such outlay. 

Even a very cursory survey of circulation in 
a high school library reveals, I am told, the fact 
that the novel and biography sections are the 
most regularly circulated. The reason has been 
ascribed in part to the assignments of book re- 
ports (reports in other types of literature are 
for the most part drawn from the students own 
copy of collected literature). In part too, this 
circulation is ascribed to the general interest 
which those sections hold for leisure reading. 
And the question arises as to whether or not 
these sections are adequate in quantity and qual- 
ity both for book report requirements and for 
leisure reading. Again, I don’t believe that any 
teacher has a right to ask that the school li- 
brary alone be consulted for this assignment. 
Considering the heavy classes, individual dif- 
ferences and preferences, in most cases, this 
would be impossible. 

In view of the fact that leisure reading, as 
well as reading done for reports, exhausts these 
sections, we should ask ourselves whether the 


quality of reading warrants the time spent 
thereon. And unfortunately the answer too fre- 
quently is “No.” The English teacher (since 
she is the one, for the most part, who assigns 
reading for reports) can control the situation by 
assigning and accepting reading of only a high 
level. Where, however, the library provides a 
plethora of immature and insignificant material, 
it is quite difficult for a teacher to motivate good 
reading. It seems to me that there is a false phil- 
osophy behind the flood of teen age novels and 
novels of little or no moment with which the 
market teems today. It is expressed in a twin 
heresy, “At least they are reading,” and “It’s a 
good story.” The first of these statements would 
give to such material the rather questionable 
status of a primer or a reading workbook, and 
would sanction as readable all that is printable; 
the second would cast into the category of soap 
opera all such books, presuming, of course, that 
“a good story” is one in which, with a minimum 
of conflict, virtue is triumphant, and in which 
there are no subtleties to tax the intellectual 
powers of the reader, nor to detract from the 
deadening uniformity of plot and theme. 


Help for the Non-Reader 

There is no one of us, librarians and teachers 
alike, who isn’t profoundly disturbed, I am 
sure, by the lack of reading interest, by the 
growing number of that twentieth century phe- 
nomenon known as the non-reader. But I can 
see no reason for compromising, for lowering 
standards in a vain attempt to remedy the situa- 
tion. From our point of view, everything the 
student reads should add to his stature as a 
Christian. The book need not be religious—it 
need only bring into proper perspective God 
and His Creation. Sin must be called sin, vir- 
tue be applauded as virtue, and truth be the 
“thread ‘however hidden’ which runs so true.” 
It is quite conceivable that such a book, con- 
forming at the same time to the best literary 
standards will so possess the young reader as to 
develop in him a taste which cannot be satis- 
fied by the multiplied trivia that makes its 
questionable way through publisher's row. At 
the same time we don’t deny the student the 
right to be entertained and refreshed and recreat- 
ed by means of his reading. But it is my con- 
tention that much of the reading fare presented 
young people could raise up a generation of en- 
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tertained illiterates. We have become so ob- 
sessed with the fallacy of the students’ happi- 
ness as a motive in education that we tend to 
lose sight of the enduring values to be obtained 
from an encounter with the peerless prose of 
Chesterton, the matchless imagery of Scott, and 
the delightful good humor of James Barrie. 


Introduce English Classics 


May I say here too, that it has always seemed 
somewhat inconsistent to compel, or impel, or 
force, if you will, a high school boy or girl to 
translate from Greek or Latin or French or 
Spanish, works whose counterpart in English 
we deem him incapable of fathoming. 

There are worse things that might befall a 
student than reading Dickens under duress— 
not the least of which is a steady diet of Betty 
Cavanna—or the earth shattering discovery that 
“Beany Has a Secret Life.” 

Perhaps, we fail as teachers, when a boy or 
girl does not savor the happy choice of the in- 
evitable word or the classical structure of a 
Ciceronian sentence. And indeed regretting 
with Housman that: 


“To look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room” 


we may find our four years of high school a 
mere moment in the face of such a task. And 
here I must confess that the teacher of English 
may well find herself waging a losing battle 
these days in marking out for her students the 
dichotomy which exists between the sentence 
of expediency and that which has made its 
tortuous way up from the soul of a gifted writer. 
But we need make no apology for literally ex- 
cluding them from every influence except that 
which has flowed from the pens of the masters, 
or the best of our contemporary authors. A 
modern cliche claims that our youth are old 
before their the 
youth of a generation ago. Yet, we who delight- 
ed in Jane Eyre at fourteen or so, who at six- 
teen knew most of Dickens characters almost as 
intimately as the members of our own families 
are warned against overtaxing the girl or boy of 


time—older and wiser than 


sixteen or seventeen with such literature. 

The measure of Catholic writing today is the 
level of Catholic reading—there is obviously 
much to be desired. We shall not satisfy that 
desire to any extent whatever until we raise the 
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level by immersing our youth in the inebriating 
well of good writing, so that every pen taken up 
may be a dedicated one producing a literature 
comparable in force and faith to that of the 
truly Christian ages. 

Objection may be raised of course that no 
provision in such a program is made for indi- 
vidual differences. If your school, like ours, be- 
cause of limited facilities can make no such pro- 
vision—and nowadays few can—then you may 
be forced into a “sink or swim” attitude. It has 
been my experience that the “sinkers” have 
been very few. 

While we are on the subject of individual 
differences, I would like to suggest that the 
school library provide more mature material for 
the more mature student, even where such ma- 
terial could not be housed on the regular library 
shelves. Hesitating to expose the immature to 
strong language, or delicate situations, we have 
been prone to omit such books, (sometimes the 
best of contemporary writing) from high school 
literature. May I suggest that you get the pulse 
of the reading habits of your junior and senior 
classes from a survey of the public libraries or 
lending libraries. And where it is possible cater 
to the mature mind without pandering either 
to an over inquisitive nature or to the lower 
passions. Where the librarian gets to know 
(either through the teacher, or through her 
own probing) the capabilities of the individual 
students, she is able to direct and to guide the 
more mature student instead of leaving his 
reading guidance and direction to personal whim 
or fancy or to the prescriptions of a less cau- 
tious adviser. May I also suggest that this section 
be made available to members of the faculty. 


Reading Guidance Essential 
As a non-professional observer, I have always 
believed that reading guidance was one of the 
more important tasks of the school librarian. | 
have some small idea of the many diverse jobs 
that fall to her lot, but none of them will render 
the library more useful, more vital a part in 
education, more essential a force in Christian 
living than the personal encounter she may 
bring about between the harried, young scholar 
and the words brimming with Christian wisdom 
and holiness that it is her privilege to keep in 

custody. 
(Continued on page 424) 
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Quality Publications of a Young House 


Publishers of: 


The Library of Living Catholic Thought 
and The Family Life Library 


Available 
This Spring: 


Already 
In Print: 


GOD IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


By James Collins (May) $6.50 
DECISION FOR CHINA: Communism or Christianity 
By Paul K. T. Sih (April) $4.50 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE GREAT FATHERS Volume II! 
Translated and edited by M. F. Toal, D.D. 

First two volumes already published. 

Two editions: HAND $4.50 DELUXE $7.50 


THE LORD, Romano Guardini—$6.50 

THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGES BERNANOS—$4.50 
THE LORD OF HISTORY, Jean Danielou, S. J.—$5.00 
A POET BEFORE THE CROSS, Paul Claudel—$6.50 
THE CHURCH INCARNATE, Rudolf Schwarz—$7.50 


TRUTH, St. Thomas Aquinas—Three Volumes $7.50 ea. $20.00 
per set 

PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHIES of the SAINTS, Leonard von Matt 
St. Pius X, St. Bernadette, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, St. Dominic—Each $7.00 


On coming lists, works by Guardini, 
Weiger, Edith Stein, Cure d'Ars, Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 


Hilda Graef, and many others. 


At All Bookstores . . . Catalogs on Request From: 
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Children’s Book Selection 


BY JOSEPHA J]. 


LEWIS 


Supervisor of Children’s Literature 
New Haven Public Library 


New Haven, Connecticut 


A talk given at the library workshop for elementary 
schools sponsored by the Unit, CLA, in coopera- 
tion with the Diocesan Superintendents of Schools 
of Hartford, Bridgeport, Norwich and Springfield. 


When I was asked to discuss children’s book 
selection at this meeting, the very beguiling 
member of the Catholic Library Association who 
was doing the asking sensed my hesitancy and 
quickly added, “Oh come now, you know the 
aids and evaluating sources, it would not be a 
bit difficult for you.” 

So, lulled for a few weeks into a pleasant, 
secure frame of mind, I mulled over the book 
selection aids that are now available, and for a 
time I was reassured, but only for a time. As 
more weeks passed, I became more convinced 
that my original reaction was the right one. 
Children’s book selection involves many con- 
siderations, and while some aids to the selection 
of current publications are helpful, other fac- 
tors must be weighed before aids to the purchase 
of new materials, or catalogs to guide the pur- 
chase of basic collections, may be described. 

I should add that at about the time I had 
decided that a description of aids would not be 
enough, I also judged that the members of the 
group would, for the most part, be either parent 
novices who were working on a volunteer basis 
or teachers who were doing collateral duty in 
the library. Therefore, I should, even at the 
risk of seeming repetitious to some, begin at the 
very beginning. 

In order to do good book selection, the library 
worker should investigate at least five factors 
outside of library quarters before the collection 
starts to grow. These factors are community, 
clientele, curriculum of the school, correspond- 
ing agencies, and for the sake of alliteration, 
cash! 

First, there are the neighborhood considera- 
tions. At the very least, the library worker should 
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try to build some concept of the general intel- 
lectual level of the community, and also de- 
termine trends or lack of trends. Very different 
reading patterns are found in a neighborhood 
where family status has become static and a 
neighborhood in which the people show an 
urge to upward mobility. The drive to improve 
status can spur reading in many different di- 
rections and present one set of book selection 
problems; accepting stable status presents a chal- 
lenge of another type which reflects in the 
children. 

There are always exceptions, of course, but 
in general, the character of the reading in a 
neighborhood can usually be determined, if the 
library worker makes mental notes on the fol- 
lowing questions. To what extent do families 
use the public library? To what extent do they 
buy materials? What do they buy? Newspapers? 
Newspapers and magazines? Newspapers, mag- 
azines and a subscription to a book club? Indi- 
vidual books? What is done for the children of 
the family? Do they receive books as gifts? Sub- 
scriptions to magazines? Or, Dimes-on-demand 
for comic books? The amount and quality of the 
reading material found in the home should 
have a bearing on the nature, quality and quan- 
tity of the various materials the library seeks. 
Knowledge of the community's reading will 
help the library worker avoid unnecessary du- 
plications in some fields and help her round out 
and build up the reading background where it 
has not been properly nurtured. 

The children who make up the library clien- 
tele are another important factor. Again some 
conception of the general intelligence, this time 
of the children in the group, must be formed. Ap- 
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portioning, then, on the basis of the various 
groups should be established by the person doing 
book selection. This is no light task, for to 
apportion wisely in order to stimulate the lim- 
ited mind, further develop the average one, and 
also care for the needs of the gifted, is a great 
responsibility. The ages and numbers of chil- 
dren in each group are also factors to keep in 
mind. The proportions change, for example, in 
post war periods. At the outset, books for the 
first grades are needed in far greater quantity 
than they will be later on. Neighborhoods also 
have shown certain special needs. For example, 
the new housing development will bring many 
more young children at the outset. 


The School's Philosophy 

Although America’s melting pot has bubbled 
and boiled for at least three generations, na- 
tionality and race are still reflected in the types 
of books that are popular. Where there are suf- 
ficient funds, and special tastes may be con- 
sidered, it should be remembered that in a pre- 
dominantly Negro community, fairy tales, biog- 
raphy, and poetry are in demand, that children 
of Slavish background are partial to history and 
biography. Children with Italian backgrounds 
still like fairy tales and read them over a longer 
span of years than other children, etc. 

It should be noted that sex is also a factor; 
for example boys turn to non-fiction much sooner 
than girls, that is, if they turn at all. My state- 
ment about boys is qualified due to the fact that 
unless the needs of boys in certain groups are 
studied and their books carefully purchased, 
they may stop reading somewhere in the upper 
grades and never renew their interest in books. 
Book selection for boys can be a study in it 
self; boys are often discouraged when they try 
to cope with the problems of faulty reading me- 
chanics on one hand and the lack of suitable 
materials to cover the span of their interests on 
the other. Many of them can miss the wonder- 
ful experiences they could find in the world of 
books for this reason. 

Since I am not a school librarian, the matter 
of curriculum fidgeted me considerably when I 
began to prepare the material for my discussion. 


Providentially, Bulletin 88, written by Rheta A. * 


Clark, State Library Consultant, and published 
by the Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion was placed on my desk just in time. The 


title of Bulletin 88 is The School Library Pro- 
gram. In it, Miss Clark states very well what a 
person responsible for book selection in a school 
library should remember. Briefly, the school’s 
philosophy must be understood. The feeling of 
ownership of the library on the part of the li- 
brary worker must be shared with the school 
staff. A knowledge of materials and methods 
is important. There is also a need to know the 
school’s educational program and to keep abreast 
of new developments in education. Awareness 
of curriculum plans and trends on the part of 
the library worker is also essential. If there 
is a knowledge of what is being planned, an 
offer of related library materials can be made 
by the library worker. The book collection of 
the library should be selected to meet the cur- 
ricular needs of the school and the personal 
interests of the pupils. Summing up, the library 
worker should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the school program, the teachers, and the pupils 
as individuals. There is a need to know the 
textbooks and other class materials, the approach- 
es to be used in studying the various subjects, 
and the general reading abilities of the pupils. 

A thorough knowledge of the school and its 
reading materials will be most helpful to the 
library worker, but she should also know about 
book collections other than her own. The prox- 
imity of other collections of children’s reading 
materials is important to any one who is deal- 
ing with the problem of school book selection. 
A satisfactory budget is rare indeed, therefore 
the school library worker should apprise her- 
self of community and state agencies that might 
be of assistance to her. Public libraries, regional 
libraries, state departments of education and 
book stores come to mind. One should know 
what each offers beginning with the book store 
which can probably do no more than offer 
browsing privileges. 


Cooperation with Public Library 

On state level, the Department of Education 
and its resources should be remembered. In 
Connecticut, Miss Clark gives prompt attention 
and assistance as often as she is asked. On loca! 
level, the public library services should be listed 
and used. Aid may range from loaning fairly 
large book collections to supplying a speaker 
for P.T.A. or a special school program. It should 
also be remembered that public libraries are 
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working with book selection constantly, and as 
a result, stock a large variety of book selection 
aids which are ordinarily unattainable in a new 
school library with little or no budget. Exhibits 
of quantities of new materials, especially dur- 
ing Children’s Book Week in November and 
Children’s Spring Book Festival in May, are 
usually found in public libraries throughout the 
country in the spring and in the fall. A visit to 
an exhibit and the actual handling of the ma- 
terials is one of the surest ways to better book 
selection. 


The All-Important Budget 

Finally, we face the matter of cash. Money 
is one of the most important items in the prob- 
lem of book selection. I’m glad my assignment 
does not include telling you of ways and means 
to go and get it; or to put it more strongly still, 
fight for it. If and when you do get it, how- 
ever, you must decide on the basis of communi- 
ty, clientele, curriculum and corresponding agen- 
cies where you will place the emphasis. Make a 
plan! Know what areas you will not attempt, 
for the time being, to cover. In the case of a 
school library, and this | have discussed with a 
school librarian of long and varied experience, 
the first consideration might very possibly be 
basic reference books, then materials to correlate 
with the curriculum and certain classics and 
standards essential to every good collection, and 
finally the current material and greater duplica- 
tion of popular titles. 

Since funds have been referred to, this might 
be the most logical place to introduce, at long 
last, aids to spending. Of course the first pur- 
chasing aid that always comes to mind is the 
Children’s Catalog. This reference book is pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company of New 
York. Some 3200 outstanding children’s titles 
are listed, and in addition to publishers and 
prices, classification, grading, and annotation of 
books is included. Evaluation of editions is a 
strong feature, and when funds are large enough 
for a variety of editions, this is a fine guide to 
selection. The purpose of the catalog is to pro- 
vide a list of books whose usefulness in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and children’s 
libraries is vouched for by a representative group 
of children’s librarians and specialists in chil- 
dren’s literature. The price of the Catalog is 
not set but based upon the individual circum- 
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stances of each library. It should be added that 
it is published every five years, but the price 
includes a yearly supplement. 

The Children’s Catalog is a very important 
aid; however, knowing the circumstances of 
many new libraries, I have found the more prac- 
tical first recommendations are the American 
Library Association's A Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades and A Basic Book Col- 
lection for Junior High Schools. These bibli- 
ographies cost only $2.00 apiece, but they each 
contain about 1,000 titles and have been pre- 
pared primarily for people other than _profes- 
sional librarians who are faced with the prob- 
lem of selecting the nucleus of a collection. Care 
is taken to meet curricular needs as well as 
children’s interests. The form of entry is similar 
to the one that is used in the Children’s Catalog, 
and the same type of bibliographic data and ad- 
ditional information is given. 

There are several publications that devote 
space or deal exclusively with notes on current 
books for children. Library Journal reviews about 
1,000 new titles each year, the Kirkus service 
the same number; the Booklist and the Bulletin 
of the Children’s Book Center about 800, Times 
Book Review and Herald Tribune Books in the 
neighborhood of 500, the Publisher's Weekly 
and Horn Book about 300, and the Wilson Bul- 
letin and the Saturday Review of Literature 
about 150. If funds are limited and there is no 
Public Library in the vicinity that may be re- 
ferred to, | thing that the Bulletin of the Chil- 
dren's Book Center would be the school library 
worker's best choice. Although it deals with 
“trade” books, it is school minded, budget mind- 
ed, and pulls no punches. 


A Recommended Purchase 

The annotations of the Bulletin are frank and 
to the point; in addition, each title reviewed falls 
into a final classification that should give further 
aid, if the novice is confused. Books fall into one 
of six divisions, R-recommended, M-marginal, 
(give very careful consideration), NR-not rec- 
ommended, Ad-for collections that need addi- 
tional material on the subject, SpC-Subject or 
treatment of subject limits to special collections, 
and SpR-for the special reader, with appeal for 
the unusual reader only. For the inexperienced 
library worker, I can think of no better way to 
invest $2.50 for eleven issues of expert advice. 
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Now I must add a final requirement if one 
is going to do a good job of book selection. Every 
person doing selection must have, in addition to 
a knowledge of the basis on which the collec- 
tion is being built and the aids that may be 
referred to, a set of standards and tests of his 
own for those times when answers are not in 
catalogs and current aids. For example, I am 
thinking of the problem of the new boo not yet 
evaluated in aids but answering a sudden new 
need; or the absence of a title from the aids, or 
the need to judge promptly and account for the 
rejection of requested or donated material. 

Perhaps written out at first, but eventually 
formulated in the mind, the library worker ap- 
plies certain standards almost automatically, as 
her job of evaluating goes on from week to 
week; and please remember, selection is dis- 
carding as well as acquiring. 

If I am expressing this poorly, let me give a 
very general outline of what I mean. In the 
field of non-fiction, for instance, as soon as a 
book arrives certain questions should come into 
the mind of the person evaluating. What is the 
subject of the book; is there a need for this 
subject? Is this first material on a new topic? 
Is it more material on a subject already cov- 
ered? Is it better than older material? What are 
the publication dates in the older books? For 
what age group is it suited? What is the author- 
ity of the author? What are his talents as a 
writer, does he make his material attractive and 
readable? Does the book need an index, does it 
have one? What about bibliographies, maps, 
illustrations? What about the book’s binding, 
its size and type, margins and paper? These are 
some of the questions one should ask. 


Book Selection 

Evaluating fiction involves not only some 
of the foregoing but several more points. For 
example, does this story answer some child 
interest or emotional need? Is the theme suit- 
able for the children to be served? Is the treat- 
ment right for the age level? Does the story have 
ethical soundness? Has it the correct amount of 
truthfulness to life or plausibility. Is there emo- 
tional restraint in the narration? One could ex- 
pand these outlines for fiction and non-fiction 
further, but time does not permit this. How- 
ever, | would like to suggest two titles that 
might be of assistance. The first is Hannah Lo- 


gasa’s Book Selection Handbook for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, which covers a wide va- 
riety of materials and can be of great assistance 
once the reader knows how to cope with the 
arrangement of the contents, and then May Ar- 
buthnot’s Children and Books, a most readable 
volume, often used as a text, which deals with 
children, their interests and needs, and the read- 
ing materials that have answered their require- 
ments for many years. 

The Donor Problem 

During this discussion, I have tried very hard 
to avoid admonitions and don'ts. However, I 
feel that if you continue to work in the library 
you will at some future time agree with two 
final suggestions I’m going to make: 1. Think 
very carefully when you are balancing two 
cheaply priced titles which will answer two 
momentarily pressing demands against one, good, 
solid but more expensive volume which will 
serve only one reader at the moment but dozens 
of children in the years to come, 2. Choose very 
carefully between some neighborhood project 
which will put solid cash in your hand and give 
you complete freedom to buy the material that 
is essential in your particular situation, and a 
call throughout the neighborhood for books no 
longer in use in the home. I can assure you that 
the second choice will bring volumes such as a 
Handyman’s Home Manual for 1909, Baedek- 
ers Guide to Paris, 1890, Grover Cleveland's 
Presidential Problems, etc, etc. There will also 
be many copies of the Rover Boys and the Bobb- 
sey Twins and finally a few acceptable classics 
and standards most of which will need a re- 
binding job. If you ask for discarded home titles 
further fund raising may be considered un- 
necessary. Also, unless you are strong, you will 
be faced with the temptation to keep unsuitable 
material either to fill those pathetically bare 
new book shelves or placate Mrs. Donor who 
is sure to look for her childhood copy of the 
Bobbsey Twins on Granpa’s Farm after next 
Mother's meeting and make a fuss if she does 
not see it. 

At best, there will be a staggering evaluating 
job with little satisfaction for you after it has 
been completed. That is, if you are honestly 
dedicated to the furthering of children’s read- 
ing and libraries in the hope that by means of 
these two things the lives of many children will 
be enriched and broadened in the years ahead. 
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Phillips Temple 
1906-1958 


Librarian, Bookman, 
Critic and Administrator 


Portrait of a LIBRARIAN 


BY EUGENE P. WILLGING 


Director of Libraries 
Catholic University of America 


Reap Wise_y—Suare Trutu was the motto 
of Catholic Book Week in 1949, the first oppor- 
tunity Phil Temple and | had of working to- 
gether on a major project. No words could sum- 
marize his life better than these, for his life was 
built around books and an ardent desire to share 
the heritage. During that 1949 Catholic Book 
Week, he directed the campaign in which over 
100,000 books were collected for War Relief 
Services, N.C.W.C., to assist in library restora- 
tion in war-devasted countries. The Catholic Li- 
brary Association’s present project of Aid to For- 
eign Missions has built on that pioneering work. 

Born October 9, 1906 in Washington, D.C., 
Phillips Temple was educated at the Boys Latin 
School in Baltimore from 1916 to 1925, after 
which he took special courses at Johns Hopkins 
University, and the Peabody Institute; philoso- 
phy he undertook at Maria Laach in Germany 
in 1931-32 and at Loyola College in Baltimore. 
During his year in Europe he became interested 
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in Catholicism and was baptized in St. Peter's 
in Rome, on March 21, 1932. Upon returning 
in 1933 he completed courses in librarianship at 
Enoch Pratt Library (where he was a co-student 
with J. William Eckenrode, the publisher and 
owner of the Newman Press). With the experi- 
ence he had acquired with investment business 
firms from 1925 to 1930, he became first assist- 
ant in Enoch Pratt's Business and Economics De- 
partment, remaining there until 1937 when he 
was appointed Librarian of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

From 1937 to 1955 his main concern was the 
development of the library at Georgetown and of 
reading interests among its students and alumni. 
He will long and affectionately be remembered 
by thousands of Georgetown students and fac- 
ulty for his contagious enthusiasm for good books; 
for many years he wrote regular columns and 
numerous articles in the various campus publica- 
tions and the Alumni Magazine, discussing new 
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books and literary figures. After the day’s work 
was completed he could be seen striding along in 
his familiar heavy gait, carrying the bulging 
green cloth bag that was his hallmark. 

In literature he was an ardent admirer and 
vocal champion of modern writers, delighting 
particularly in novelists and humorists. Some of 
his favorite authors were George Ade, Evelyn 
Waugh, Graham Greene, Norman Douglas and, 
as was natural for a person with roots in Balti- 
more, H. L. Mencken. Among religious authors 
the Baron von Hugel was a heavy favorite and 
he once said in a letter that he admired Michael 
de la Bedoyere and was heavily indebted to him 
for his sympathetic biography of “my beloved 
baron.” He had an excellent collection of Nor- 
man Douglas and was an active correspondent 
with his chief bibliographer, Cecil Woolf, who 
gratefully acknowledge his help in A Bibliogra- 
phy of Norman Douglas (London, Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 1954). 

He loved Ade to the extent that he had mem- 
orized most of the Fables in Slang. One of my 
vivid experiences was of a night during the 
CLA Detroit meeting when he, Monsignor 
Koenig (then “Father”) and I had dinner in 
Windsor and then decided to walk back over 
the International Bridge on Phil’s pledge to 
recite George Ade, which he did most fluently. 
The guards on the Canadian side were a bit 
reluctant to let us walk over, perhaps visualizing 
some form of anti-clericalism, and we romantic- 
ally thought of the motorboats plying below, 
with searchlight flashing, “as police launches 
readied to fish someone, possibly a cleric, out of 
the river. 


Music Lover and Critic 

Conversation he cultivated as an art; thorough- 
ly aware of the family tendency to talk he once 
said that his father remarked that “The only way 
to talk to Phil is to interrupt him.” Chess was 
one of his avocations; for many years he was 
moderator of the Chess Club at Georgetown. 
Perhaps his chief delight outside of good read- 
ing and conversation was music; he collected clas- 
sical rétords nearly as assiduously as he collected 
books. He had studied piano at Baltimore’s Pea- 
body Conservatory and while in that city had 
been publicity representative for Baltimore or- 
chestras and had written some musical criticism 
for the Baltimore Sun; he kept in practice play- 
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ing on Georgetown’s parlor grand. 

In 1936 he married Ruth Isabelle Streaker of 
Baltimore; they had one son, Lawrence Adrian, 
born in 1945. At an early age Larry joined his 
father on hikes and by the early 1950's they 
might be found anywhere within 30 miles of 
Washington, exploring river banks or canal paths 
or tramping the woods and hills of the state 
parks. Incorrigible vagabonds, they would spend 
most of the day hiking about the country, then 
wearily and happily hitchhike home. Although 
Phil had never engaged in “serious” climbing, 
he was an enthusiastic armchair mountaineer. 
Over the years he was Best Sellers’ steady re- 
viewer in this field. 


Author and Compiler 

His professional interests were wide and he 
took any assignment with a seriousness that often 
overawed his colleagues. One of his earliest con- 
tributions, to which the writer owes a great debt, 
is the section on “The College Library” in Roy 
J. Deferrari’s College Organization and Admin- 
istration (Catholic University of America Press, 
1947) in which he opened with the classic re- 
mark, that “each year at the conference of the 
N.C.E.A. the college presidents, in convention 
assembled, declared that ‘the library is the heart 
of the college.’ Then they go home and forget 
that they said it.” Phil saw to it that they were 
frequently reminded of it. It was not by acci- 
dent that his chapter in Brother David Martin’s 
Catholic Library Practice (University of Port- 
land Press, 1950) was on “The Library and 
Public Relations.” This same interest was behind 
his compilation, with John Harvey, of A Direc- 
tory of Library Periodicals Published in the Con- 
tinental U.S. (Pittsburg, Kansas, State Coliege 
Library, 1957) and the highly significant Fed- 
eral Services to Libraries (American Library As- 
sociation, 1954). The choice of Phil Temple for 
the latter work was a clear indication of the high 
place he held in A.L.A. circles; this type of self- 
sacrificing assignment, in the literary sense, was 
typical of his generosity in any cause that would 
benefit librarianship. 

In the Catholic Library Association he served 
from 1953 to 1958 as a member of the Executive 
Council. He had many special assignments and 
was a pioneer in preparing “Ideas for Catholic 
Book Week” in 1953-54, some of which were 
subsequently incorporated into the Catholic Book 
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Week Manual. From 1954 to 1956 he was chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on the Cath- 
olic Library World which supplied for editorial 
use monthly critiques of content and layouts. He 
was also prominent in other professional organ- 
izations, having served as national chairman of 
the War Activities Committee for the Special 
Libraries Association and was a member of the 
Committee on Standards for the Special Libraries 
Association. For many years he was a member 
and chairman of the Book Acquisitions Commit- 
tee of American Library Association. 

Every administrator makes countless anony- 
mous contributions to his institution and to the 
profession. One of these Phil made in 1950 when 
he, John Cronin, of the Library of Congress, 
and the undersigned surveyed the card-mount- 
ing and photo-offset techniques developed for 
the Library of Congress Author Catalog and the 
Monthly Checklist of State Publications. As a 
result, the Catholic Periodical Index dropped the 
linotype composition and letterpress printing 
processes in favor of mounting card index en- 
tries on heavy cardboard sheets and reproduc- 
ing by photographic reduction. The great econ- 
omies to subscribers in subsequent years have 
placed the Catholic Library Association in an 
enviable financial position and brought a 40 per 
cent reduction in subscribers’ rates, our slight 
contribution to reducing inflation. 

Although strictly a religious humanist in the 
best sense, Phil took up in 1955 the develop- 
ment of a highly specialized library in electronic 
engineering for the Washington firm of Page 
Communications Engineers. With his usual vigor 
he applied himself to his new assignment which 
today his wife carries on in his place. 

In all things Phil Temple was the well-round- 
ed man, strongly attached to his family, deeply 
religious, with the convert’s searching love for 
his faith and the desire to spread it. Those who 
knew and visited him during his last illness will 
always remember the Christian fortitude he dem- 
onstrated at that time; those who had always 
known him knew that he died as he had lived. 
During the funeral sermon for the late Frank 
Bruce, Jr., of Milwaukee, the preacher said, “We 
are sorry that he died, but we are also happy that 
he lived among us.” In this sentiment all Phil’s 
colleagues and friends concur. 
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New Books for Libraries 


PROBLEMS IN THE LITURGY 


By Gerard Montague, D.D. Practical solu- 
tions for bringing the day-to-day customs 
and exigencies of parish life into line with 
the strict requirements of the rubrics, to- 
gether with information on the history 
and present status of liturgical develop- 
ments..- $5.50 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler. Translated by Isa- 
bel and Florence McHugh. Extensively 
evaluating all available sources, from the 
oldest Jewish and Roman accounts, includ- 
ing the material unearthed at Qumran, Dr. 
Blinzler reconstructs the events that led 
to the tragedy of Golgotha. While com- 
pletely up-to-date in its scholarship, this 
book makes absorbing reading and shows a 
brilliant handling of legal, archeological 
and historical tools. 4.75 


DICTIONARY OF THE 
NEW LATIN PSALTER 


By Rev. William J. Konus. The author has 
spent much time and study in achieving 
a solution to the problems connected with 
the New a to a new vo- 
cabulary for “Old Psalter” priests, and ini- 
tiation into a broadly classical vocabulary 
for seminarians and beginners. In this dic- 
tionary, he covers the vocabulary of the 
New Psalter, giving the pertinent meaning 
of the words which may cause eet 


CHRIST AT EVERY 
CROSSROAD 


By Francois Desplanques, S.J. Translated 
by Germaine R. Serve. The author of the 
ever-popular Living the Mass here pre- 
sents a book of meditations for lay people. 
The style is colorful, impassioned yet sim- 
ple, studded with concrete images taken 
from life. Father Desplanques is at pains 
to make all of us realize that Christ is 
always with us and is everywhere, if we 
will only take the pains to see Him in our 
co-workers and those who live about us. 


$2.75 
APOSTOLIC LIFE 


By Various Authors. Translated by Ronald 
Halstead. Religious Life Series number 10 
is a complete study of the apostolic life in 
all its aspects. Here is a stimulating, posi- 
tive, and practical approach to the apos- 
tolic life in our day. $3.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR THE CLA CONVENTION 


We hope you'll come to see us in 
BOOTH 6 


Besides seeing us, you will probably like to see the latest books by your 
favorite authors: 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON GERALD VANN, 0O.P. 
WILLIAM LYNCH, S.J. ROBERT GLEASON, S.J. 
BRUCE VAWTER, C.M. ELIZABETH MYERS 
MARGARET TROUNCER ARNOLD LUNN 
HUBERT VAN ZELLER, O.S.B. 
and 
Children’s books by their favorite authors: 
M. K. RICHARDSON PIET WORM 
MERIOL TREVOR SR. MARY JEAN DORCY, O.P. 
MARIGOLD HUNT EVA K. BETZ 


SR. MARY JULIANA OF MARYKNOLL 


We will be looking for you in 
BOOTH 6 


If you are not going to the convention, you can at least read all about 
the new books by these authors in Sheed & Wards’ OWN TRUMPET. 
Just send a card to Jeanne MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE 


SISTER M. CLAUDIA, 1.H.M. 


Marygrove College Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


Bibliography 

The 1959 edition of Collier's Encyclopedia in- 
cludes a complete revision of the section on Bib- 
liography. Over 170 pages of new text have been 
added, with the aid of experts in all the major 
fields represented. As in the earlier editions, per- 
tinent individual items have been keyed to sub- 
ject matter in the Encyclopedia by means of the 
Index. 

The first part CA-K) of volume 10 of the 
London Bibliography of the Social Sciences, is 
now available, and the second part (L-Z) is in 
preparation (Hillary House, $20.00 each). The 
previous volumes 1-5, 7-9 are still in print at 
$16.50 each. 


Asian studies 

The September, 1958, issue of the Journal of 
Asian Studies is entirely devoted to a “Bibliog- 
raphy of Asian Studies, 1957.” This annual bib- 
liography was formerly known as the “Far East- 
ern Bibliography” since the title of the Journal 
was, until September, 1956, the Far Eastern 
Quarterly. The Journal is indexed in the Inter- 
national Index to Periodicals and is also avail- 
able on microfilm through University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Catholic Church in the Middle East, by 
Msgr. Raymond Etteldorf, has just been pub- 
lished by The Macmillian Company. Msgr. Et- 
teldorf was born in Iowa and is a graduate of 
Loras College in Dubuque, but is at present 
engaged in work for the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church. He has studied at the 


Gregorian University and the Lateran in Rome. 
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Family life 

The Henry Regnery Company has announced 
a new series called the Family Life Library. Ti- 
tles will include books on married life, sex edu- 
cation, liturgy in the home, and many other 
related topics. The first book to be issued is The 
Family and the Cross, by Joseph Breig ($2.00), 
which considers, appropriately at this time, the 
Stations of the Cross in their relation to family 
life. It contains an Introduction by Msgr. Irving 


DeBlanc of the Family Life Bureau. 


Image books 

Doubleday continues to give us a steady flow 
of Image Books (new address: Doubleday Image 
Books, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22). The 
latest of these welcome titles are: Auclair’s 
Teresa of Avila; Father Lord’s Played by Ear; 
My Beloved, the Story of a Carmelite Nun; 
Walsh's Saint Peter the Apostle; Cardinal New- 
man’s Idea of a University; Mauriac’s Woman 
of the Pharisees; and Dark Night of the Soul. 
by St. John of the Cross. 


Lives of the popes 

A decade ago it was difficult to find even one 
biography of some of the contemporary popes. 
Pope Pius XII fared very well in this respect 
although we are still awaiting a definitive life. 
Publishers’ advertisements are surprising us this 
spring, however. We find not only a few but at 
least eight biographies of Pope John XXIII an- 
nounced for early publication: Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy; Herder & Herder; Kenedy; McBride; 
Nelson; Newman; Studio, and Summit. Mac- 
millan and Hawthorn will add two more to the 
list in early fall. Needless to say these cannot 
have been long in preparation. 


From the periodicals 

The February 14, 1959, issue of America has 
an article on “The Role of the Commonweal,’ 
by that periodical’s editor, Edward S. Skillin, in 
commemoration of the Commonweal’s thirty-fifth 
anniversary. 

“Milwaukee's ‘Significant Books’ Experiment,” 
as described by Helen Terry and Meredith Bloss 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin for January, 
1959, should stimulate many similar ventures. 

The Journal of Educational Research for De- 
cember, 1958, published a study by Lawrence 
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NEW! 
DOUBLE THICK WALL 
PAMPHLET CASE 


DOUBLE 


DOUBLE THICK THICK 


DOUBLE 


¢ NO CHANGE IN PRICE 
HOLDS ITS SHAPE 
¢ EXTRA, EXTRA STURDY 


Demco announces a new, improved 
double thick Pamphlet Case with 
leather pull. The top, bottom and front 
is two thicknesses of coverboard— 
glued 100% together. The front is cov- 
ered with durable black grained paper. 
Sides, top and bottom covered with 
light tan, tough kraft paper. You'll like 
them—and you'll like the fact that 
there’s no increase in price for this 
extra Demco quality! 


Available in 3 sizes: 


#509—10%x7x4 
#511—141% x 10% x 3 


7 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


Kasdon on the “Early Reading Background of 
Some Superior Readers Among College Fresh- 
men.” The article is based on the author’s doc- 
toral dissertation (1955) which is on file at 
Stanford University. 


Free and inexpensive 

The pamphlet, Storytelling and Stories to 
Tell, by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, has been re- 
printed and is again available. A charge of 15c 
is being made to cover handling and mailing. 
Address orders to: Elizabeth Eulass, The Viking 
Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
New York. 

This year the Children’s Book Council, Inc. 
(50 West 53rd St., New York City) is offering 
a special display unit for the annual Newbery 
and Caldecott Medal winners. These may be 
ordered for $1.85 each. The Council is also is- 
suing the revised Newbery and Caldecott book- 
marks (for the first time simultaneously with 
the announcement of the winners). This year 
there will be two separate bookmarks which will 
each sell for $1.00 a hundred. When ordering be 


sure to specify which you desire. 


A specialized study 

The Scarecrow Press, Inc. has just issued The 
School Library in Ohio with Special Emphasis 
on its Legislative History, by Frederic A. Ald- 
rich, chairman of the Education Department at 
Chatham College (Pittsburgh). A good bibliog- 
raphy is included for those who are interested 
in the legislative and historical aspects of school 
libraries. 


Subject headings 

The New York Public Library has, for its 
own use, commissioned G. K. Hall & Co. (97 
Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass.) to reproduce in 
book form the file of subject headings used in 
the dictionary catalogs of the Reference Depart- 
ment. Because of its probable usefulness to other 
large libraries, the Library has given G. K. Hall 
& Co. permission to sell copies to anyone inter- 
ested in it. The price of the complete set in five 
volumes is $140.00, but a five per cent discount 
will be allowed for advance payment. 


Non-biblical documents 
Documents from Old Testament Times, edited 
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by D. Winton Thomas, professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Cambridge, is a selection of 
non-biblical documents illustrative of the Old 
Testament and designed for the general reader 
as well as for reference use. Among the twenty 
members of the Society for Old Testament Study 
who have contributed to the volume are: E. UI- 
lendorff (The Moabite Stone) and D. Diringer 
(Seals and Weights). The book has been pub 
lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. (18s). 


Manuscript collections 

The Clements Library (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
has issued a six-page supplement (1959) to the 
Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library published by W. S. 
Ewing in 1953. 


Book review digest 

‘The H. W. Wilson Company has announced 
that the response to their September question- 
naire, on reprinting the back volumes of the Book 
Review Digest, was so gratifying that they plan 
to reprint volumes for the years 1905 to 1926 
inclusive. These will be reproduced by photo- 
lithography in groups of four or five at intervals 
of several months. Libraries should hold orders 
until the announcement of prices is made. Re- 
printing of volumes for 1927 to 1945 will be re 
considered after the first project has been com- 
pleted. 


Catholic almanac 

The National Catholic Almanac, which from 
now on will be distributed by Doubleday & 
Company, is now available in its 1959 edition. 
This issue includes a full sketch of Pope John 
XXIII, a biography of Pope Pius XII, and the 
text of the latter’s major 1958 encyclicals, as 
well as the Almanac’s usual pertinent informa 
tion about the Church and its activities ($2.75; 
paper, $2.25). 


Times atlas 

Volume I (The World, Australasia and East 
Asia) of the Mid-Century edition of The Times 
Atlas of the World (John Bartholomew & Sons, 
Ltd.) was issued shortly before Christmas. Vol 
ume III (Northern Europe) was published in 
1955; volume IV (South Europe and Africa), 
1956; volume V (The Americas), 1957. Volume 
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For the Catholic 
of 
Today and 
Tomorrow 


ALVERNIA PUBLISHING CO. 


Canada’s Catholic Book House 
offers these works on today’s thinking 


MIND DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING 
by 
Canon 
R. de Saint-Laurent 


A Cure for Shyness 75 
Optimism 1.50 
Will Power 75 
Self-Control 75 
Self-Suggestion 75 
Mental Concentration 75 
The Art of Conversation 1.75 
The Art of Public Speaking 1.50 
The Secret of Happiness 1.50 
Memory 1.50 
The Gift of Imagination 1.25 
How to Be Popular 1.75 
The Art of Writing 1.50 
Lead a Fuller Life 1.75 
The Influence of Habits 1.25 
Scruples 75 


Special Offer 
TO LIBRARIES 
16-Volume Set—Only $15.00 

Postage Free 


Write or Wire 


ALVERNIA 


PUBLISHING CO. Ltd. 


Canada’s Catholic 
Book House 


Aree 
i Box 1300, Station “O” 


Sy Montreal 9, P.Q., Canada 


} 
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II (South West Asia and Russia) is due for 
publication in 1959. 


Awards 

The Phi Beta Kappa Senate has established 
an annual prize of $1,000 for an outstanding 
contribution to the literature of science. The 
first award will be made next December to the 
author of the best book on science published 
between July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959. The 
conditions of the award are similar to those of 
the Christian Gauss Award which is given each 
year to an outstanding book of literary criticism. 
The 1958 award was made to Cedric H. Whit- 
man for his Homer and the Heroic Tradition 
(Harvard University Press). 

George N. Shuster, president of Hunter Col- 
lege and U.S. member of the executive board 
of Unesco, was awarded the Great Medal of 
Mariazell for his In Silence I Speak. The only 
other recipient of the medal was the Cardinal 
himself. 

Father John M. Oesterreicher, editor of The 
Bridge and director of the Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies at Seton Hall University, was 
the recipient on October 11 of the 1958 Edith 
Stein Medal. This award is given annually by 
the Edith Stein Guild to a person who has made 
an outstanding contribution to the better under- 
standing between the Jewish and Christian peo- 
ples. 


Who's news 

The February, 1959, issue of Current Biog- 
raphy includes biograpical sketches of Pope John 
XXIII, Boris Pasternak, and Danny Thomas. 
The Current Biography Yearbook for 1958 in- 
cludes the “cataloging in source” for the year- 
book, giving a reproduction of the Library of 
Congress catalog as well as the Wilson card. 

Robert F. Metzdorf, Yale University archivist, 
has been appointed editor of the quarterly pub- 
lication of the Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America. Mr. Metzdorf, in turn, has 
appointed Lawrence S. Thompson, librarian of 
the University of Kentucky, to be book reviewer, 
and Herbert T. F. Cahoon, curator of manu- 
scripts at the Morgan Library, to be news notes 
editor. 


Economic development 
Sometimes it is advantageous to be prompt in 
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placing orders for current materials and some- 
times it is not—at least financially. Copies of 
Problems of United States Economic Develop- 
ment, prepared by the Committee for Economic 
Development (711 Fifth Ave., New York 22), 
have been presented to libraries throughout the 
country by the Ford Foundation for the use of 
students of economics, business, and public af- 
fairs. The first volume, published in January, 
1958 ($2.50) contains a symposium of 48 papers 
solicited by the Committee with the financial 
assistance of the Ford Foundation. The authors 
were asked to write on the question: What is 
the most important economic problem to be faced 
by the United States in the next twenty years? 
Barbara Ward Jackson is a contributor to this 
volume. The second volume, published in May, 
1958, contains 50 papers which won awards in 
a competition conducted by the Committee on 
the same question. The contest was open to 
anyone in the Free World and over 1,500 pa- 
pers were received. The purpose of the project 
was to stimulate consideration and public dis- 
cussion of urgent economic problems and focus 
subsequent research and action on key issues. 


You are invited to visit 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


publishers of Vision Books 
and other books of Catholic 


interest 


at Booth 45 


35th Annual Conference 
The Catholic Library Association 


Chicago, Illinois 


MARCH 31- APRIL 3, 1959 
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Talking Shop 


BY RICHARD J. HURLEY 


Supervisor of School Libraries 
Fairfax County School Board 
Fairfax, Virginia 


The librarian concerned with 7-9 grades will 
applaud the publication by the ALA of Elsa 
Berner'’s Integrating Library Instruction With 
Classroom Teaching at Plainview Junior High 
School (110 p. $2.75). This is a manual for li- 
brarians, teachers and administrators present- 
ing a departmental approach to the teaching of 
the use of books and libraries. The fact that 
it is not a job analysis of Lake Junior High 
School in Denver gives it a desirable flexibil- 
ity. Part I is a series of outlined instructional 
programs for the major departments as English, 
social studies and science, and two sample min- 
or departments—music and home economics. 
The programs are stated to be a minimum but 
practically exceed the maximum in the major- 
ity of our schools. For instance, the English 
Department has 20 library periods in seventh 
grade, 16 in eighth grade and 16 in ninth 
grade. The total periods of all five departments 
is 38 for seventh grade, 36 for eighth grade and 
34 for ninth grade or a grand total of 108 li- 
brary periods during junior high school. We 
envy any librarian in such an Eden! Part II is 
an orientation to the library and consists of 12 
lessons—rules and use of library, call numbers, 
card catalog—title, author, subject, tests. These 
are complete and practical lessons which will 
provide a spring board for direct application in 
a particular school. Part III consists of ma- 
terials and methods for teaching the use of 
books and library techniques. General and spe- 
cial references are thoroughly considered—en- 
cyclopedias, yearbooks, dictionaries, atlases and 
biographical references. Also magazine indexes, 
reading guidance, note taking, bibliography, 
part of a book, the public library, and building 
a personal library. 

No two people would design the same type 
of manual and this will not have a halo for 
every librarian. However, with Cleary’s junior 
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high school manual out of print this is a wel- 
comed addition to those for elementary and high 
schools. We do not see any logic to using B in- 
stead of 92 for biography or for Cuttering in 
any way, shape or manner for a school library. 
We feel that subject cards are the most im- 
portant ones in the catalog from the user's 
standpoint and should be given priority treat- 
ment. More attention should be given to 
science and geography. And, although some aids 
are mentioned, a handy checklist including films 
and filmstrips would add to the value of this 
manual. It is a most helpful publication and 
we highly recommend it. 

Among other things the manual commends 
the Teen Age Book Club which as you already 
know has had our firm support for the last 
thirteen years. A big brother has appeared in 
the Campus Book Club, which will hold special 
interest for senior high school. This Club will 
offer 27 titles four times a year for advanced 
students in grades 10-12. The first selections 
include Rogets Pocket Thesaurus, Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, Houseful of Love, Tale of 
Two Cities, Red Badge of Courage, Wuther- 
ing Heights and The World in Space. The 
editorial committee is Kenneth Gould, editor- 
in-chief of Scholastic’ Publication, Jerome 
Brondfield, editor of Literary Cavalcade and 
William D. Boutwell, Director of Scholastic 
Book Clubs. Send for information to: Scholas- 
tic Book Services, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York City 36. 

Concerning paperbacks, we suggest that you 
read the article by David Zamchick in the De- 
cember, 1958 English Journal and another 
article by Elsie Balch entitled “See What 25¢ 
Will Buy” in the November National Parent- 
Teacher. Mr. Boutwell has a worthwhile ar- 
ticle in the October issue of this publication. 
And while you are reading articles the NEA 
Journal for May has Dr. Louis Shores’ “Li- 
brary and AV Center—Combined or Separate.” 
And why not the writer's “Junior High; the 
Golden Age of Reading” in Scholastic Teacher, 
October 10, 1958. 

One paperback project we have encountered 
is worth noting. In one high school the PTA 
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© Some Barnes and Noble BOOKS 
Fi Of Interest to CATHOLIC 
© EDUCATORS and SCHOLARS 


John Sullivan 
ag G. K. CHESTERTON: A Bibliography. 


Here, at long last, is the first comprehensive bibliography of Chesterton’s work, 
which, so vast in extent and variety, touched almost every department of litera- 
ture. It covers his writing and illustrations in books, pamphlets, periodicals, and for- 
eign publications, as well as material about him. It includes an essay ‘‘On Books” 
by Chesterton himself, and an epitaph by Walter de la Mare. The Catholic Re- 
view Service says of this, “’. . . a reference work which may be rightly called a lib- 


riarian’s delight . . . an altogether admirable piece of work.” $6.00 
John Ferguson J. J. Jusserand 
MORAL VALUES IN THE ANCIENT — ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
$5. AGES. $4.00 
H. Rackham 


Walter Clyde Curry 
- ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS FOR ENGLISH READERS 
d (Rendered from the Greek of the Nicomacean CHAUCER AND THE MEDIEVAL SCIENCES. 
e Ethics) $2.00 New ed. in Preparation, Ready Sept. 1959. 
Tentative, $4.00 
John Wight Duff 


LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME: From the Ori- FE. F. Jacob 
gins to the Close of the Golden Age. $7.50 
LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME IN THE SIL- ESSAYS IN THE CONCILIAR EPOCH. $6.00 
VER AGE: Tiberius to Hadrian. New Edition in 
Preparation, Ready October, 1959. 
Tentative, $10.00 William R. Shepherd 


Walter Ullmann HISTORICAL ATLAS. 8th Rev. and enl. ed. 
$12.50 


GROWTH OF THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. $8.00 
Henry Tristram (Ed.) 


Helen Waddell : THE IDEA OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION: A 
BEASTS AND SAINTS. $2.50 Selection from the Works of Newman. $2.50 
DESERT FATHERS. $3.00 


K OF MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS. 
sepals Paper, $1.00 Raymond J. McCall 


MEDIEVAL LATIN LYRICS. $3.00 _— 
POETRY IN THE DARK AGES. $1.50 — bes 
WANDERING SCHOLARS. $3.00 — uctive Reasoning. 


Published by 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Publisher and Bookseller since 1873 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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CLA News and Views 


CLA‘s history grows with each 
Succeeding conference and meeting 


BY SISTER EDWARD, S.C.L. 
Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas 


THE Maxine as CLA members 
from all over the United States and Ontario, 
Canada, meet in Chicago for the 35th Annual 
Conference; CLA’s history grows and CLA is 
strengthened each time a Unit holds a meeting. 
The history of CLA’s Scuoor 
TION has recorded significant achievements dur- 
ing its short life. Extremely young for a “crown- 
ing” achievement, the ESS has shown CLA how 
to reach one of its goals—to recognize and pro- 
mote the finest in literature, specifically, excel- 
lence in prose and poetry for children. We re- 
joice with Eleanor Farjeon of London, England, 
being honored at this Conference as the first re- 
cipient of the Regina Medal, a_well-merited 
award for her “continued distinguished contribu- 
tion to children’s literature.” 

We join Sister Mary Reparatrice, S.M., of 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, Syosset, New York, 
National Chairman, CBW, 1958 and 1959, in 
her hearty welcome and congratulations to Sister 
Mary Consuelo, C.R.S.M., Gwynned-Mercy 
Junior College, Gwynned Valley, Pennsylvania, 
National CBW Chairman for 1960. To Sister 
Mary Reparatrice, three rousing cheers and a 
million thanks! 


Canada looks to U.S.A.... 


Pending the results of a study of standards 
for school library service by a committee of the 
Young People’s Section of the CLA-ACB, an ex- 
amination of the quantitative standards advocat- 
ed by ALA is proposed for the special workshop 
following the fourteenth Annual Conference of 
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the Canadian Library Association, in Edmonton, 
June 25-26, 1959. Miss Catherine Stewart Mac- 
Kenzie, Westmount Junior-Senior High School, 
is chairman of the committee. 

Much space in the November and January 
issues of the Ontario Unit News Letter was 
given to a consideration of school library service 
and its importance in the modern curriculum, 
and in particular the high school library as a serv- 
ice agency, a teaching agency, a materials center, 
a reading center, and a guidance center. 


LJ features college library ... 


The Assumption College Library, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and its librarian, Father Aime A. 
Deschamps, were featured in the Interlaken 
Mills Library Outine No. 365 in the February |! 
issue of the Library Journal. Pictured is the new 
two-story streamlined building replacing the 
ivy-covered walls of Assumption College razed 
by the disastrous tornado of June, 1953. 

Father Deschamps earned his M.S. in Library 
Science at Catholic University while Rector of 
the Assumptionist Fathers at their new house 
of studies in Washington, D.C. Head Librarian 
at Assumption College, Father is an active mem- 
ber of CLA, ALA, ACRL, and MLA, and is on 
the board of directors of both the New England 
Unit and the MLA, serving as President of the 
College Librarians’ Section of MLA. 

French language and literature is the major 
field of concentration of the library of Assump- 
tion College, a liberal arts college for men. Stack 
area on the second floor, with a capacity for 
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SAINTLY LIVES 


Pope Pius XIll 


by T. J. Kiernan, Introduction by Bishop Fulton 
Sheen. A vivid personal sketch by the former 
Irish Minister Plenipotentiary to the Vatican. 
Illustrated. $1.25 


Charles de Foucauld 


by Lancelot C. Sheppard. The saga of the soldier- 
explorer who became a desert hermit and the 
order he founded, The Little Brothers of Jesus. 

$2.25 


A Dangerous Little Friar 


by Josse Alzin. A vivacious biography of Fr. 
Titus Brandsma, O.Carm., the scholar and 
teacher who died a martyr’s death in Dachau. 

$2.25 


A Fisher of Men 


by John Carr. The heroic life of Fr. Peter Don- 
ders, the Dutch Redemptorist who has been 
called “the lepers’ Cure d’Ars.” Illustrated. $1.25 


Martyrs of Nagasaki 


by Fred Williams. The first account of the Cath- 
olic Underground in Japan, the 250 years of 
persecution that followed the mass conversions 
by St. Francis Xavier. Many illustrations. $3.75 


History of Mission San Jose 


by Francis F. McCarthy. “An important 
addition to the literature on California 


missions . . . can be highly recommended 
for every library.”—California Librarian. 
Illustrated. $5.95 


THE ACADEMY LIBRARY GUILD 
Publishers and Booksellers 
2429 Pine Street 
Fresno 3, California 
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100,000 volumes, is surrounded by seminar 
rooms, carrells, and listening rooms. 

Every librarian’s dream—to have the kind of 
“fairy godfather” that Father Georges Bissonnette 
(author of Moscow Was My Parish) has been to 
Assumption College Library! The News Notes 
for February, 1959, report: “Statistics show that 
2,031 books were added to the library between 
July 1 and December 31 (at least 2000 of them 
due to Father Georges). At this rate, our library 
will have reached capacity on August 4, 1962.” 


TV—views on viewing .. . 

In reviewing some of the controversial aspects 
of TV at the fall meeting of the NorrHern 
Carirornia Unit, Mercy High School, San 
Francisco, panelists presented both positive and 
negative viewpoints. Father Francis Quinn re 
gretted that TV seemed to be creating a “lack- 
jawed audience,” while James Day, General 
Manager of KQED, outlined the continuing aim 
of educational television to formulate its chil- 
dren’s programs so that it will make “doers out 
of viewers.” 

Beginning on a positive note, Father Quinn 
pointed out that since television programs reach 
more individuals than do pulpit preachers, popu- 
lar westerns and other TV dramatic presentations 
may be used to teach the triumph of good over 
evil. This triumph, however, is too often based 
on laws of society rather than on laws of God. 
Physical beauty and luxury are overstressed. 

Mr. Raymond B. Smith, Director of School 
TV Service, KQED, stated that the average time 
spent by children viewing TV is three hours 
each night. Children will accept educational TV 
as an extension of, and not a radical change from, 
their regular schedules. Already scheduled are 
art and current events courses, physics, both on 
the student and teacher level. and career informa- 
tion. Two separate programs on the use of the 
library are televised each week, one for ele- 
mentary grades and one for secondary schools. 

Speaking of educational TV, Mr. Day reported 
that TV students in the San Francisco State Col- 
lege program did just as well as did classroom 
students. Participating teachers felt that the ex- 
perience made them better teachers because of 
the necessity to prepare more carefully and to 
reevaluate material and methods for the new 
medium. 
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Meetings make history .. . 

The Dayton Section of the Greater Crncin- 
nat1 Unit met at Dayton University, March 
14. The last meeting of the Unit will be this 
month. Mrs. Anna Borchin, librarian at the 
Woodward High School, told her audience at 
the Unit meeting, February 21, at St. Ursula 
Academy, about “Challenging Children’s Capa- 
bilities.” 

Lauralton Hall, Our Lady of Mercy Hospital, 
Milford, was the scene of two CoNnnEcTICUT 
Unit events recently: the Book Fair for students 
and the Public, the week of February 24-28; and 
their spring meeting, April 11. At this meeting 
Dr. Theodore Powell, of the Bureau of Federal- 
State-Local Relations working in Publications 
and Public Information, discussed “Public Re- 
lations and the Library.” 

At the January 24 meeting of the Ontario 
Unit, at St. Michael’s College School, Miss Mary 
Blasko, editor of Longmans, Green’s monthly 
newsletter, distributed lists of Catholic books. 

Top on the agenda for the meeting was a con- 
sideration of the proposed constitution, written 
by Sister St. Anthony, C.N.D., and Father V. 
McKenzie, S.J. The constitution was approved 
by those present and sent to Villanova for final 
approval. 

In the “News and Views” in the November is- 
sue of the Unit's News Letter, the editor, Mother 
Mary Clara, 1.B.V.M., Unit Secretary, speaks 
of Sister St. Anthony of Angels, Notre Dame 
Convent, Kingston, as the “backbone of the 
Onrario Unit.” 


Youth work and like it... 

“Between the Bookends” is the title of the bi- 
weekly publication of Sister M. Linus’s Library 
Club at St. Elizabeth's High School, Pittsburgh. 
Through it students are kept informed about the 
library. Besides building up a new library and 
teaching a full schedule, this busy Mercy li- 
brarian is also a very active member of the West- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA Unit. 

The sixty girls of Sister Mary Camilla’s Li- 
brary Club at Regina Dominican High School, 
Wilmette, share her joy and enthusiasm in build- 
ing up a new library. (Ittinors Unrr) 

With three years’ experience as a library aide, 
Lillian Proulx, Cathedral School, Kingston, On- 
tario, compiled a handbook for the newly or- 
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LOOK OUT BELOW! 


by Chaplain (Lt. Col.) 
Francis L. Sampson 


This story of the airborne troopers in 
peace and in war by a paratrooper padre 
will be welcomed by adventure lovers of 
every age. Says General Mathew B. Ridg- 
way, U.S. Army (Retired): “Look Out Be- 
low! is an inspiring story and will, I feel 
sure, provide spiritual exhilaration and stam- 
ina to a wide range of readers.” 

254 pp., illus., cloth, $3.50 


UNDERGRADUATE DAYS: 
1904 - 1908 
by Frank Kuntz 


An authentic piece of Washingtoniana, this 
memoir of college days by the first under- 
graduate at The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica contains forty original and charming 
photographs. You will enjoy Mr. Kuntz’s 
candid and disarming account whether he is 
indulging in college capers, escorting Teddy 
Roosevelt around the campus, or describing 
the impression made on him by his friend 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

147 pp., illus., cloth, $3.00 


GUIDE TO THE CATHOLIC 
SISTERHOODS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(4th edition) 
compiled by 
Rev. Thomas P. McCarthy, C.S.V. 


Revised and enlarged for the fourth time, 
this illustrated Guide belongs in the home 
of every Catholic family. New habits, new 
orders, new addresses, and three entirely new 
features: Secular Institutes, Over-age Pos- 
tulants, and an Analytical Index. 

389 pp., illus., cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50 


THE GUIDEPOST: 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS FOR MEN 
compiled by C.S.M.C. 


This handsome religious vocation manual 
for young men, compiled by the Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade, is now being dis- 
tributed by the C.U.A. Press. Introductory 
essays cover every type of religious vocation. 
Two large beautifully illustrated pages are 
devoted to each of the ninety-four religious 
orders of men. 

234 pp., illus., paper, $1.50 


The Catholic University 
of America Press 
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USEFUL 


Scarecrow Press 


BOOKS FOR 
EVERY LIBRARY 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
FICTION 


By A. T. Dickinson, Jr. An excellent bibliogra- 
phy of novels published in the United States 
from 1917 to 1956 dealing with American his- 
tory. A unique reference fool. Unusually well 
indexed. $6.50 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


By E. R. Volimar, S.J. Its 4,450 entries are 
based on publications from 1850 through 1949. 
A great time-saver for teachers and librarians. 
Should be on every reference shelf. $7.50 


INDEX TO PLAYS IN 
COLLECTIONS 


By John H. Ottemiller. An author and title in- 
dex to plays appearing in English and Amer- 
ican collections published between 1900 and 
1956. Third revised and enlarged edition. A!/ 
libraries will want this serviceable aid. The 
standard work of its kind. $9.50 


SPEECH INDEX: 1935-1955 


By Roberta B. Sutton. Indexes the available 
standard collections and anthologies of speech- 
es, some books on public speaking and miscel- 
laneous works containing valuable speech ma- 
terial. For your Reference Shelf. $8.50 


Our policy is to provide the Librarian 
with useful tools at low cost. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS, Inc. 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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ganized group of library assistants of which she is 
chairman. Meetings on the first and third Tues- 
days are opened with their “own special Library 
Prayer.” Each month a special chairman is chosen 
to draw up agenda for the meetings and to check 
on the aides on duty, mornings and evenings. 
“Business” during meetings includes making 
posters, binding, replacing plastic covers, changes 
in time-table, and choice of project for the fol- 
lowing month. 

“So far,” writes Michael Woogh in the Janu- 
ary News Letter, Onrario Unit, “we have had 
some good ones—finding the non-readers in our 
classes, not by name but by per cent, and trying 
to convert one; listing the books in our library 
that have been made into movies. Just now we 
are working on lists of books in Cathedral School 
Library that are Canadian. Mother St. Anthony 
usually has a surprise treat for us at the end of 
the meeting.” 

“Now, coming in early in the morning and 
staying awhile after school,” explains Michael, 
“deserves some recognition. So, for this reason, 
we have adopted a credit system. Each time we 
are on duty, or when we do anything extra for 
the library, we earn a credit. Our cards are kept 
in one of the card catalog trays. Once a person 
obtains ten credits he’s awarded a Library Aide 
pin with his name on it. When a total of twenty 
credits has been gained, we wear our school 
colors, blue and grey, when we are on duty.” 

“I could have mentioned,” the young reporter 
concludes, “that there are more girl Library Aides 
than boys, but our Librarian says that we five 
boys are worth a hundred. She even allows us 


to mark the books.” 


Talking Shop .. . 
(Continued from page 415) 


sponsored a “Build Your Library Contest.” Two 
prizes of $25 each will be presented at Com- 
mencement to the two high school students who 
have built by then the best collection of paper- 
bounds in science and general subjects. Criteria 
are quantity and quality of titles and care and 
organization of books. The Contest Judging 
Committee consists of the PTA Library Com- 
mittee Chairman, Principal, Librarian, Library 
Club President and heads of the Science and 
English Departments. Sounds awfully good to us! 
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BY 


SISTER MARY BERENICE, R.S.M. 
Librarian 
Mercy Hospital 
Buffalo, New York 


The contributor to this month’s “Books and 
Bandages” is no stranger to the field of hospital 
education. 

During her student days at Baggot Street, 
Dublin, the cradle of the Community, she ab- 
sorbed the spirit of Mother McAuley, foundress 
of the Sisters of Mercy, and her apostolate—the 
care of the sick. 

As Director of Nursing and presently Direc- 
tor of the Social Service Department of St. John’s 
Hospital, St. Louis, as teacher and sociologist, 
Sister has rubbed elbows with both the student 
and the graduate nurse. 

Her paper presented to the Hospital Section 
Meeting of Catholic Library Association, ap- 
peared in the Proceedings of the Conference 
held in Louisville. 

Versatility, enthusiasm and a genuine recog- 
nition of the need for integration of the services 
of the various departments of a hospital have 
enabled Sister Mary Isidore, R.S.M., to give 
generously in the interest of the Hospital Li 
brary and its clientele. 

* * * 


Recreational Reading—a Must for 
the Student and Graduate Nurse 
BY 

SISTER MARY ISIDORE LENNEN, R.S.M. 
Director, Social Service Department 
Director 
Social Service Department 
St. John’s Hospital 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Literally speaking, the term recreation means 
to create, restore, refresh, reanimate. Recreation, 
therefore, presupposes work, fatigue and a deple- 
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tion of physical and mental energy. Like food, 
recreation plays a vital role in normal life. It is 
the supplement of work; it enriches one’s per 
sonal experience, affords opportunities for the 
practice of virtue and the development of per- 
sonality and character. 

One of the most inexpensive and most profit 
able forms of recreation for either the student or 
the graduate nurse is reading. The printed 
word is, by itself, capable of influencing her 
emotions. Reading good books and magazines 
provides her with an ideal pastime, serves as 
a constructive diversion, and elevates her morale. 
No nurse can live without recreation, and no- 
where can she more safely seek recreation than 
in good and useful books. In reading for recrea- 
tion, the nurse need not worry about what con- 
stitutes a “good” book according to university 
standards. Whether or not the book meets her 
needs is what counts. It is quite possible that one 
nurse will delight in reading Rostand’s Cyrano 
de Bergerac, and another follow the unruffled 
dignity of Cervantes’ Don Quixote through all 
his foolish absurdities, even to his tilting with 
windmills. 

Although the nurse may be moved to read 
solely for recreation, her recreational reading can 
become a means of acquiring knowledge, of 
spiritualizing her outlook, and of preparing her 
to face the problems of everyday life. To be of 
real value, recreational reading should, of course, 
exclude sentimental love stories, as well as many 
of the “best sellers” more honestly termed “best 
smellers.” The nurse who confines her reading 
to comics and pictorial magazines wastes a valu 
ble opportunity for Her 
mental growth will be at a standstill. She could 
derive much pleasure and much more profit from 
reading the vivid descriptions of European coun- 


self-improvement. 


tries with their sharp contrasting landscapes and 
cultures by H. G. Morton; the novels of Charles 
Dickens with their optimistic outlook, their fas 
cinating plots, their varieties of character, and 
their subtle humor; the stimulating essays of 
Agnes Repplier and Canon Sheehan; the de 
tective stories of G. K. Chesterton with their 
unerring analysis of human nature; the colorful 
inspiring poems, unmatchable in humor, of 
Phyllis McGinley; the comic hilarity and fre 
quent inspirations to unashamed laughter in the 
work of Lucille Hasley and Jean Kerr. The legiti- 
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mate pleasure afforded the nurse by recreational 
reading is not the all-absorbing, sense-tingling 
thrill she gets from the sensational or romantic 
novel, but the thrill of intellectual delight which 
comes from the apprehension of real beauty and 
truth. 

Unless her spiritual development keep pace 
with her professional growth, the nurse will be 
inadequatley prepared for her life work. If she is 
to be a leader, she must be well-informed. Her 
character and personality will manifest itself 
in her language, her social and religious life, 
as well as in her ideals, her moral standards and 
her conception of life in general. Her vocation as 
a professional woman requires that the nurse not 
only relieve physical distress but also revive the 
dying flame of faith. But how can the nurse 
turn men’s wandering eyes toward first causes 
or their hearts toward their Creator unless she 
has first saturated her mind, her will, and even 
her emotions with Catholic thought? 

The value of the nurse lies in her ability to 
care for the total needs of her patients. This abil- 
ity is consequent upon her knowledge, both 
theoretical and practical. It is not just the ability 
to perform nursing procedures that constitutes 
a good nurse. A nurse is such in virtue of her 
knowledge and her ability to apply it. The de- 
mands of her profession also call for a knowledge 
of what is happening in the ever-changing world 
in which she lives. The level of literacy around 
her is high. To partially dispel her own ignor- 
ance, the graduate nurse, as well as the student, 
must want to read much, widely and well. To 
meet the needs of her patients, she must be 
conversant with many topics outside of her 
specialized field. The conversation of the nurse 
with her patients will have little therapeutic 
value if it consists only in routine comments 
about recent movies, newspaper headlines, and, 
as the last resort topic—the weather. The con- 
valescent business executive, hospitalized for 
coronary thrombosis, will necessarily have differ- 
ent interests from the sophisticated young 
“wreck” who has run the gamut of high school 
fun. Likewise will the interests of the unwed 
mother, torn between love of her child and the 
prospect of giving it up, differ from those of the 
mother of a growing family, who looks to the 
nurse for guidance concerning her teen-age 
daughter. By sensing the needs of her patients 
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the well-informed nurses may be able to help 
them select reading material suited to their needs 
and tastes. To the business man she might sug- 
gest books like Laughter and Health by Dr. 
James Wash, or the Crock of Gold, by James 
Stephens. No doubt the high school boy would 
enjoy reading Forgive us Our Trespasses or The 
Edge of Tomorrow by Dr. Tom Dooley. The un- 
married mother would derive spiritual consola- 
tion and encouragement from reading Be a 
Saint in Spite of Yourself by Marie Commins. 
And the mother of the growing family might 
benefit from The Open Book by Pamela Whit- 
tock or Monsignor Crawford’s pamphlet entitled: 
Who Runs the Family? 

It is apparent that, in this fast moving age, the 
nurse who shuns recreational reading cuts her- 
self off from potential usefulness. She furnishes 
her mind with immediate necessities but not 
with complete and enduring equipment for her 
whole life. As a result, her outlook is narrow. 
Her opinions, save on nursing topics, are of little 
value. In all probability she is apt to be uninter- 
esting and prone to be intolerant. Unaware of 
the views of other minds, she is often uncertain 
of her own. In preferring to remain ignorant of 
activities and events outside her profession, the 
nurse refuses to develop her precious God-given 
gifts, and renders herself, in many respects, un- 
fit to care for the total needs of the patients en- 
trusted to her care. 

Never in the history of the world was recrea- 
tional reading more necesary for the student and 
the graduate nurse than it is today. It is neces- 
sary to help the nurse keep her balance in times 
of insecurity; it is more needed because life is set 
to a false tempo, even for the nurse. Great harm 
could be done to patients by a nurse not worthy 
of her vocation or one not wise enough to know 
her limitations. Now that divorce and contracep- 
tion are accepted as part of the social pattern in 
the minds of many individuals, the nurse with 
no Catholic principles to guide her might do ir- 
reparable harm with the best posible intentions. 
The nurse of today is the maker of nursing his- 
tory. Hers is a great privilege; hers is a great 
responsibility. She must do her share to build for 
the future and guard against building on the 
shifting sands of materialism, lest in this twen- 
tieth century zeal for efficacy the spirit of nurs- 
ing service be sacrificed for the perfection of 
nursing technique. 
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SISTER 
College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


MARIE INEZ, C.S.J. 


In the January issue of the Catholic Book 
Merchandiser, the editor, Elizabeth G. Sullivan, 
points out the parallel meaning between the 
slogan for National Library Week, “Wake up 
and read,” and the words of Saint Augustine, 
“Take and read.” 

A few moments of pondering, not only on 
these words but on the entire article (page 5), 
will help each parish librarian to focus attention 
on the librarian’s unique position in the matter 
of reading. Many readers do not and cannot 
afford to purchase books for themselves; there- 
fore the library is the usual path over which 
the reader must pass in order to “take and read.” 
There will be readers and informed Catholics in 
countless parishes, large and small, only if some 
parish librarian has taken the trouble to choose 
carefully the books that are placed on the shelves. 

The Hidden Face (Pantheon), a biography 
of Saint Therese of Lisieux, by Ida F. Couden- 
hove Goerres, was first published in German 
in 1944, but only now has it appeared in an 
English translation. Fortunately, the translation 
is from the eighth revised edition which takes 
into account the recent research which has been 
done on the authenticity of the original auto- 
biography of the Saint. Not only has the author 
handled in a skillful manner the liberties taken 
by the editors, who also happened to be the sis- 
ters of the Saint, but she has been able to indi- 
cate that in the last analysis the incidents that 
were omitted were those which showed how 
really heroic this young girl was. 

The publication of this biography of Saint 
Therese comes at a most opportune time. Some 
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people have been disturbed by the inept han- 
dling of the subject of the revisions of the origi- 
nal “Story of a Soul,” as written by Etienne 
Robo in the book, Two Portraits of Saint Therese 
of Lisieux (Newman) and published in 1958. 
Whereas Mr. Robo has done a rather clumsy 
job of reporting, Mrs. Goerres, making use of 
the same source material, has produced a piece 
of literature. And a good companion volume to 
The Hidden Face would be the recently pub- 
lished Knox translation of the Autobiography of 
Saint Therese, which is based on the unedited 
facsimiles of her notebooks. 

A Man of Good Zeal (Newman), by John E. 
Beahn, is a fictional life of Saint Francis de 
Sales. The author has drawn on the Saint's 
writings and on incidents of his life as related 
by his cousin and secretary. Perhaps it is due to 
this close relationship with the Saint that the 
author is able to make the story reach the reader 
with more genuine feeling than is usually pos- 
sible in this type of writing. For those who have 
read the author's earlier work, A Man Born 
Again, Saint Thomas More (Bruce), Mr. Beahn’s 
name may be sufficient recommendation for his 
latest endeavor. 

My Neighbor as Myself, by Gustavo Corcao 
(Longmans), is the story of a scientist's disillu 
sionment with the limitations of science. Because 
in his youth he had not realized that science, 
too, was of God, he had for years found his in- 
terest and “excitement” in the realm of the un- 
knowns of science, of theodicy, and of Marxism. 
After the death of his wife his world crumbled 
about him, and he knew he had to grope his 
way, somehow, toward a life of faith. Since the 
facts of such a life are not unusual and there are 
many similar stories in the author's native Brazil 
and in other countries around the world, inter 
est in the book will stem from the style of writ- 
ing, from the manner of recounting the inci- 
dents which brought him step by step to the 
Catholic church, rather than from the story it- 
self. Mr. Corcao acknowledges a debt to the 
writings of both Jacques Maritain and G. K. 
Chesterton, and part of the reader's delight in 
his book centers around this portion of the story. 
The ultimate outcome of his faith is summed up 
in the title of the book, for he realized that love 
concerns not so much the distant cause but his 
neighbor, and that he must seek to help not the 
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A SANTO FOR PASQUALITA 
by ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Ilustrated by Mary Villarejo 


Pasqualita, an orphan, 
was happy in her new 
home — except for one 
thing: she longed for a 
carving of her own pa- 
tron saint, Pasqual. 
How she finally got one 
ends a touching story. 
Ages 7 to 10. $2.75 


NORMAN THE DOORMAN 
Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 


A beguiling mouse, doorman of a hole in an 
art museum, makes mobiles in his studio—a 
renovated knight’s helmet. Through an unusual 
creation, he achieves his greatest ambition. 
Ages 4 to 7. $3.00 


THE GROUNDHOG 
AND HIS SHADOW 
Story and Pictures by KURT WIESE 


Wonderful pictures and text tell of Mr. Ground- 
hog, sick of getting out of his warm bed the 
second of every February, who sold his shadow 
to a fox—almost disastrously! Ages 4 to 7. 

$2.25 


THE TENEMENT TREE 


Written and Illustrated by 
KATE SEREDY 


Tino’s imagination trans- 
forms drabness to beauty 
and wonder, but Papa dis- 
approves, until he comes to 
realize that the boy has a 
great gift. Full-page draw- 
ings. Ages 7 to 10 $3.00 


AN EDGE OF THE FOREST 
by AGNES SMITH 
Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 
A deeply moving story of a black lamb who 
was cared for by a leopardess. Love of the 
lamb changed the lives of all the forest crea- 
tures and of the people to whom she belonged. 
Ages 11 to 15: $3.00 


Visit VIKING’S Booth No. 11 
at the C.L.A. Convention and see 
our outstanding books. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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next generation but the next man. 

Closely related to this idea is the preface 
which Father Louis, O.C.S.O., writes for The 
Secular Journal of Thomas Merton. Speaking 
of the Baroness Catherine de Hueck Doherty, 
to whom he gave the original manuscript, Father 
Louis says, she “realizes more clearly than almost 
anyone I know, that her neighbor is not only 
her neighbor, but he is also Christ.” 

This book is bound to be a “must” item for 
most Catholic libraries. As indicated by the title 
it is the thoughts and musings of Thomas Mer- 
ton from 1939 to 1941. Father Louis insists, 
therefore, that it is not a spiritual book nor the 
writing of a Cistercian monk. Nevertheless the 
aspirations and insights of the monk were pres- 
ent in the young man who lived in Greenwich, 
attended Columbia and eventually found his way 
to the Trappist monastery. 

Arnold Lunn has just completed the book 
which forms the last of the trilogy of his auto- 
biography, And Yet So New. As he did in the 
first two volumes, Now I See and Within That 
City, the author here reveals his profound faith 
and deep allegiance to the Catholic church 
while at the same time the many evidences of 
his natural wit and love of life show that the 
true Christian is a really joyful man. This book 
is one to be recommended to those readers who 
have enjoyed G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, 
and Monsignor Knox. 


A High School Teacher . . . 
(Continued from page 401) 


Upon the rubble of Christian cities, there 
have arisen in the last century mighty Molochs 
of Godless states because we are told somewhere 
one day someone read Das Kapital. It should 
prove both a consolation and an incentive for 
every librarian to realize that in the discovery 
which one pupil under her direction may make, 
the revitalization of the Christian world may 
have its inception. And, even if this privilege 
is not ours, there is yet the assurance that here 
and there one pupil may come to know one 
Word among so many in our libraries whose 
knowledge will be his destiny, whose love will 
be his life, and whose living will lead him to 
eternal happiness. 
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BY 
SISTER M. BERNICE, F.S.P.A. 
Marycliff High School 
Spokane, Washington 


ASIMOV, Isaac. Inside the Atom. rev. ed.; illus. 
by John Bradford. 185 p. 58-11151. Abelard 
Schuman. $2.95. 

In the preface of this revised edition of a book first 

published in 1956, the author comments that “Sput- 

nik did not create a crisis, it merely advertised one.” 

This new book was prompted by the realization that 

all people must be more intelligently informed about 

the world in which they live. 

The book continues to explain more about the 
makeup of the atom, isotopes, instability and other 
phases of this new age. And then continues with 
material on how a long life can still be had among 
atoms, radiation and the other new artificial elements 
which have been created. The author continues with 
a consideration of atomic energy, facing its dangers as 
well as its peaceful uses. In many cases the revisions 
are only slight such as the mention of “counters.” 

The author makes his subject easier to understand 
by drawing an analogy with familiar phases of Amer- 
ican life. The book will be especially useful for stu- 
dents taking Chemistry. For the younger student it 
will serve as an introduction to his future work in 
the course. 


ARMSTRONG, April Oursler. The Tales 
Christ Told; illus. by Tom Dunn. 258 p. 59- 
3446. Doubleday. $3.95. 


Young people who enjoyed the author's earlier books— 
Book of God and Stories from the Old Testament—will 
welcome this new book interpreting the parables with 
which Christ taught His disciples the eternal truths 
clothed in examples from every day life. These truths 
are just as valid today as they were two thousand years 
ago, but because of changing values, language and 
customs, the young reader must be given the help this 
book offers. 

The author, daughter of the late Fulton Oursler, 
worked closely with her father on that famous best 
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seller, The Greatest Story Ever Told. She has suc 
ceeded, as did her father, in showing that there is 
nothing dull about the Bible, but rather that the story 
of the Prodigal Son, The House Built on a Rock, or 
any other of the forty parables which are discussed, are 
just as pertinent today as they were the day they were 


first told by Jesus on the hillsides of the Holy Land. 


BRYHER, (pseud..) Annie Winifred (Ellerman) 
MacPherson. Gate to the Sea. 118 p. 58-11776. 
Pantheon. $2.75. 

As in her earlier work, Beowulf, a story about the Lon- 

don Blitz, and her three novels, this gifted English- 

woman, as commented on by a review, “can revive a 

vanished age as we might repolish a long lost jewel.” 
This story was suggested to the author by two brief, 

but significant quotations. With a rare sense of place 
and mood she developed them into the story of Har- 
monia, the priestess of Hera in Paestum Poseidonia— 
the ancient Greek Settlement, south of Naples, whose 
majestic temples, gates and walls are still standing. 

Handsome pictures of the ruins add much to the book. 
The time is the fourth century B.C. When the city 

is at the peak of its achievement it is overrun and 

enslaved by barbarians. To the inhabitants is granted, 
only once a year, the privilege of using their own lan- 
guage or calling each other by their true names. 
When Harmonia discovers it is no longer possible 
to save the city, her thoughts turn to finding a suc 
cessor for the city elsewhere in Italy. After secretly 
stealing the precious relics, she and her party escape 

“through the gate to the sea” which gives the book 

its title. The book will be valuable to mature high 

school students in building up historical background. 


CARMER, Carl, editor; illus. by Howard Si- 
mon. A Cavalcade of Young Americans. 256 
p. 58-11823. Lothrop. $3.95. 


Useful for American history classes in high school, this 
collection of fascinating true stories of young Amer 
icans will appeal strongly. At times when their country 
was in need, these heroes and heroines served their 
country in a distinctive way. Lesser known characters 
like Nathan Beman who guided Ethan Allen at Ticon- 
deroga; Stephen Tomby, the ham operator who saved 
the entire population of a California town; and little 
Giffen, the Tennessee hero of eighteen battles are dis 
cussed. The old favorites are there in such people as 
Thomas Alva Edison, John Philip Sousa, Helen Keller 
and Kit Carson, along with many others. This book is 
a companion to the author’s Cavalcade of America by 
the same publisher. 


CHASE, Mary (author of Harvey). Loretta 
Potts. 222 p. 58-10138. Lippincott. 


Mason 
$3.50. 
The opening sentence of this unusual book is: “Colin 
was ten years old before he knew he had an elder 
sister.” His sister, an unusually bad girl, was Loretta 
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Mason Potts. 

Since she was five years old she lived with Mr. and 
Mrs. Potts instead of her own mother. It was only 
when Loretta came back to her own mother that Colin 
learned of the Secret of the Hill, the strange bridge, 
and the Castle where the general and the countess 
lived. The secret, finally shared with his brothers and 
sisters, brought near tragedy to the Mason family. How- 
ever, Colin’s own courage came to the rescue. 

Readers who have enjoyed Mrs. Chase’s Mrs. Me- 
Thing will find the same skill, not only in the writing 
but also in understanding children. Real characters are 
developed along with delightful humor and vivid imag- 
ination. 


DEWOHL, Louis. The Joyful Beggar. A Novel 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 415 p. 58-12275. Ken- 


edy. $3. 

High School students have always enjoyed the his- 
torical novels of DeWohl and will thoroughly be inter- 
ested in the story of that well-loved saint, Francis of 
Assisi. 

With the same story-telling ability which his read 
ers have come to expect, he makes the brash gay boy, 
named Francis Bernardone, come alive. The war be- 
tween Perugia and Assisi is on, and Francis along 
with the Sicilian, young Roger of Vandria, go joyfully 
off to fight. Assisi is defeated, but with it comes a 
change of life for Francis. 

He is still gay and joyful, but no longer brash, and 
so becomes the Joyful Beggar who founds a religious 
community for The Little Brothers and becomes a 
humble follower of Our Lord and Lady Poverty. 

In contrast to the high adventures of Francis’ early 
life, runs the story of Roger of Vandria, skeptic and 
materialist who learns almost too late that all his acts 
of courage and years of loyalty to a royal master are 
not so significant as his rescue of the boy, Francis 
Bernardone. 

Excellent character delineation and teeming action 
are found through the story as the scene shifts from 
Assisi to Rome and Sicily and then to the deadly sands 
of Egypt. Perhaps not since DeWohl’s novel about St. 
Thomas Aquinas, The Quiet Light has he written 
with such deep tenderness as in the story of the most 
loved of all saints, St. Francis. 


DeMILLE, Agnes George. And Promenade 
Home. 301 p. 56-9073. Atlantic-Little Brown. 


$5. 

With an increasing interest in choreography by teen 
age girls this book is being called to your attention 
though it is a few years old. 

Agnes DeMille continues her autobiographical story 
from Dance to the Piper and tells of the years when 
she was a successful choreographer of One Touch of 
Venus, Oklahoma and Carousel. 

Included with the description “of the creative dance 
world in which she moved is a description of her love 


and marriage, and the further success of balancing 
both aspects of her life. 

Perhaps no other dance artist has written so well on 
this dificult subject, explaining not only her own meth- 
ods and back stage experiences, but also telling about 
the conditions under which all such artists work. 


FERGUSON, Francis, General Editor. The Lau- 
rel Shakespeare. Dell. 35¢. 

High school teachers will want to acquaint their stu- 
dents with this very excellent series of Shakespeare’s 
plays made available at very low prices. An introduc- 
tion to the play is always provided by the general edi- 
tor, Francis Ferguson, Professor of Comparatvie Litera- 
ture at Rutgers. Critical and dramatic background is 
provided here for a better understanding of the play. 
A glossary is provided by Dr. H. H. Smith, Princeton 
University, in which he defines the Elisabethan terms 
and special allusions. 

The text is a modern restoration of the original folios 
completed in 1957 by Charles Jasper Simon, Assistant 
Director and Senior Fellow at the Shakespeare Insti- 
tute at Stratford on Avon in England. For each is pro- 
vided a Modern Commentary written by actors, directors 
and critics who have recently been associated with the 
respective play. For example, Hamlet (256 p.), includes 
a commentary by Maurice Evans who had both pro 
duced and played in the only Hamlet production in 
recent years. 

In The Taming of the Shrew (191 p.) the com- 
mentary is written by Margaret Webster who toured 
the United States with her production of the play after 
World War II. Romeo and Juliet (224 p.) has a com- 
mentary by W. H. Auden, one of the outstanding 
poets of the English language, in which he discusses 
the poetry and tragedy of the play. 

Stuart Vaughan comments on Richard III (255 p.) 
and discusses his successful production of the play for 
the New York Shakespeare Festival of which he was 
director. The Merchant of Venice (188 p.) has a 
commentary written by Morris Carnovsky whose recent 
performance of Shylock in the American Shakespeare 
Festival Production received highest critical praise. He 
also discusses his interpretation of the role. 

English teachers may want to arrange with the book 
store in their schools to sell the books directly to the 
students, since it is sometimes difficult for students to 
find outlets of paper-backs. 


GALLANT, Roy. Exploring the Planets. 123 p. 

58-9659. Doubleday. $2.95. 

Though this oversize book may give the appearance of 
appealing to young students, this handsomely illus 
trated volume is far more advanced in subject matter 
than its format would indicate. 

It opens with a brief history of Astronomy. Then 
each one of the planets is fully described. In addition 
to colored illustrations, many diagrams and tables are 
included. It will be a useful reference in both junior 
and senior high school libraries. 
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GARDINER, Harold C., S.J. American Classics 
Reconsidered. A Christian appraisal. 307 p. 
58-7521. Scribner. $4.95. 


Father Gardiner, in his introduction, says of many 
American authors: “They still betrayed in their aware- 
ness of man and the universe, more concern with a 
‘faith’ in pre-Puritan ancestry than has been generally 
conceded or adequately investigated.” 

Essays are included on the works of Emerson, Cooper, 
Brownson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Poe, Thoreau, Mel- 
ville, Whitman, and the Literary Historians Bancroft, 
Motley, Parkman and Prescott. It might be best de- 
scribed as an investigation by scholars of the Catholic 
tradition into the “common denominator of nineteenth 
century classics.” 

Along with Father Gardiner, his contributors be- 
lieve that “Unitarianism reopened the door in a just 
estimate of original sin, and Transcendentalism, in 
stressing the divinity of human nature, gave expression 
to what had been a commonplace of Christian teaching 
ever since St. Paul noted in his Second Epistle that we 
were made through Christ “consortes divinae naturae 
(partakers of the divine nature ).” 

The contributiors in this study of men “who sought 
for purpose in a purposeless world” are: Robert C. 
Pollock on Emerson; Charles A. Brady on Cooper; Al- 
van S. Ryan on Brownson; Joseph Schwartz on Haw- 
thorne; Joseph E. O'Neill on Longfellow; Jeremiah K. 
Durick on Poe; Michael F. Moloney on Thoreau; 
Geoffrey Stone on Melville; Ernest Sandeen on Whit- 
man; Mason Wade on The Literary Historians. 


HERRON, Ed. D. William Healey Dall. First 
Scientist of Alaska. 192 p. 58-10927. Messner. 
$2.95. 


The vast wilderness of Alaska was first penetrated by 
an American naturalist, William Dealey Dall. He had 
a tremendous experience in an effort to link the world 
by telegraph. He was a member of the West Union 
Team in 1865 who were to stretch a line across the 
United States to meet the Siberian line that would 
connect in Alaska. It was his job to find a route through 
the vast uncharted areas. In addition he was to collect 
specimens for the Smithsonian Institute. This biography 
is not so well done as Herron’s first biography on 
Diamond of Alaska. 

Thousands of dangerous miles through Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands were covered by Dall when he 
served as a member of the U.S. Coast Survey, and 
as paleontologist for the U.S. Coast Survey. He be- 
came an authority on mollusks. Even today his books 
and articles are a guide to scholars, for he was a 
superb reporter. His marine and botanical and geo 
logical specimens are treasured in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. 

As a young boy, Dall was fascinated with science, 
but despised his job as a clerk in a Boston firm. He was 
so much more concerned with science than with the 
talk of the Civil War that at one time he was almost 
hanged for espionage. 
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JUNGK, Robert. Brighter Than the Sun, a per- 
sonal history. Translated by James Cleugh. 
369 p. 58-8581. Harcourt Brace. $5. 


Born of Jewish-Austrian parents in 1913 in Berlin, 
Robert Jungk was nineteen when Hitler came to power. 
He was arrested for anti-Nazi activities and interned 
in Switzerland because Swiss authorities felt literary 
activities by refugees were harmful to neutrality. 

After receiving his doctorate at Zurick University, 
he became“a correspondent for the London Observer. 
He is the author of Tomorrow is Already Here. 

Brighter Than the Sun is a report on one of the 
greatest dramas of our time—the story of the nuclear 
bombs—and of the men and women who made them. 
Behind the scenes is revealed the rivalries, the agony 
of spirit, and the triumphs of a remarkable group of 
scientific geniuses who truly “brought the sun down 
to earth.” 

Before the second World War the fraternity in- 
cluded: Heisenbert, Meitner in German; Kapitza in 
Russia; the Jolio-Curies in France; Boh in Denmark; 
Fermi in Italy; Einstein and Oppenheimer in America. 
With the war came suspicion and fear hampered their 
friendship. Some questions are still unanswered. For 
example, “Why did Germany never build a bomb?” 
Did they have a greater loyalty? 


LENT, Henry B. Jet Pilot. 177 p. 58-12696. 

Macmillan. $2.75. 

This is a plotless narrative built around the U. S. 
Air Force Training program and may hold some in 
terest for Junior High School boys. A group of boys 
progress from pre-flight training at Lackland, Texas, 
through primary and jet flight experience at Florida 
at Grahame field, through more jet flying at Greenville 
in Mississippi to Super-Sabre jets at Nellis in Nevada 
to assignments to individual bases. 

Though the objective is an assignment to Thunder- 
bird flying, boys who are interested in flying will en 
joy the book. Technical information about the flying 
techniques is provided with clean-cut definitions pro 


vided where needed. 


McGOOEY, John H. Nor Scrip Nor Shoes. 280 
p. 58-11437. Atlantic-Little Brown. $4. 
Here is a true and honest story of a priest who tells 
how and why he entered the priesthood which led to 
missionary work in China. He describes in detail the 
loneliness and poverty he found there, as well as a 
sudden succession of physical disabilities which en 
dangered his life. When he arrived in China, World 
War II had just begun. He lived in a town which 
was used by the Japanese for target practice for four 
years. When the Japanese moved in Father McGooey 
started the long terrible march on foot to West China. 
Father McGooey suffered a series of physical set 
backs. At the present time he has a parish in the Ba 
hamas. Simplicity, humor, and sense of great love of 
God and fellowmen permeate the book. 
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The Best of 
Catholic Reading 


or Adults and Young People 


ADULT BOOKS 


*AL SMITH 
AND HIS AMERICA 


By OSCAR HANDLIN. Senator Joun F. 
KENNEDY says: “For the first time in my 
reading I have come across a book which 
clearly etches the place of Al Smith.” 
$3.50 


NAKED TO MY ENEMIES 
The Life of Cardinal Wolsey 


By CHARLES W. FERGUSON. “A fas- 
cinating biography that does justice to a 
complex and important figure.” —Common- 
weal. $6.00 


*NOR SCRIP, NOR SHOES 
By JOHN H. McGOEY. “A triumphant 


witness to the incredible courage of one 
man,” says KATHRYN of this story 
of a missionary priest in modern China. 


$4.00 


THE WORLD OF 
EVELYN WAUGH 


Edited by CHARLES H. ROLO. “A collec- 
tion sampling the rich treasury of Waugh’s 
work. Mr. Rolo’s introduction furnishes 
both critical and biographical informa- 
tion.”—N. ¥. Herald Tribune. $6.00 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


GALILEO AND 
THE MAGIC NUMBERS 
By SIDNEY ROSEN. The dramatic story 
of Galileo and his history-making experi- 


ments. “Teen-age scientists will find it 
good reading.”—Horn Book. $3.50 


Stop at the Little, Brown booth 
See these and many new books 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - Boston 


McGOWAN, Patricia. House of Friends. 236 

p. 58-12231. Bruce. $3.50. 

Though technical weaknesses as a novel are found in 
the construction of this story, it still has values which 
will make it a worthwhile purchase for high school 
libraries for the picture it gives of Catholic Action in 
New York city. 

It is the story of Jane who comes to New York hop- 
ing to find a position in a publishing house. She is 
soon joined by her younger sister who is a telephone 
operator in her home town and so finds a job easily. 
The two girls live in an apartment which soon becomes 
a kind of annex for Catholic Action centers. Especially 
well treated is the work of Friendship House, an in- 
terracial center. 

Through the years the apartment is a temporary 
home to many a girl and Jane feels an increasing re- 
sponsibility concerning her “house of friends.” She is 
troubled too about the indefiniteness of her personal 
future, until a young man from Boston comes into 
her life. The two have mutual interests, but Jane can 
not be sure that she should abandon her apostolic ac- 
tivities merely to seek personal happiness. In time she 
realizes that she can achieve more by establishing a 
Christian home. Excellent passages of spiritual direc- 
tion to Jane and to the reader are found in the book 
which reads like an autobiography which in all prob- 
ability it is. (Revised review—appeared incorrectly Feb- 
ruary CLW, p. 304.) 


McHUGH, The Rev. Michael, S.J. Giant of 
the Western Trail; illus. by Charles L. Dough- 
terty. 181 p. 58-13119. (Banner Book.) Ben- 
ziger. 

Banner Books are a new series which tells the stories of 

men and women who have contributed to the growth 

of this country, as well as to the spread of the Catholic 
faith in the New World. Though they are written 
for the Junior high school level, they may be useful 
for older students who have serious reading difficulties. 

Giant of the Western Trail is the story of the In- 
dian’s friend, Father Peter DeSmet, S.J. who began 
his work with the Potawatami Indians at Council 

Bluffs soon after his ordination to the priesthood. Born 

in Belgium he came to the United States as a young 

man where he was impressed by lives of such men as 

Father Jogues and Father Brebeuf, and so decided to 

study for the priesthood in the United States. He began 

his studies in a Jesuit novitiate in Maryland. In 1823 

the novitiate was moved to Florissant, Missouri, where 

he was ordained a priest in 1827. His zeal for the In- 
dians took him from the Mississippi River through the 

Rockies to the Pacific coast, establishing missions all 

along the way. 


MANSFIELD, Harold. A Saga of the Sky. 389 
p. 56-9591. Third Printing 1957. (Vision.) 
Duell, Sloane and Pearce. 

Written with a special appeal to boys, Vision is the 
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human story of the forty dramatic years with the men 
who create Boeing airplanes. One distinguished airman 
summed it up: “Here at least is one book which re- 
veals the processes by which the airplane evolved from 
a fantastic contraption to a vehicle of transcending im- 
portance.” The the most im- 
portant roles played by airplanes in human affairs such 
as the famous Flying Fortress, the Superfortress, the 
B-47, and the intercontinental jet bomber, the B-42. It 
is a story of the men who built an ever changing cycle 
of astonishing airplanes, but it is also a story of the 


book covers some of 


Vision these men had. 


NOLAN, Jeannette Covert. Dolley Madison. 

192 p. 58-11079. Messner. $2.95. 

Of all the presidents’ wives, Dolley Madison was the 
most beautiful, a legend in her own time. Her charm, 
tact and grace captivated Washington, and her fame 
as a hostess was international. But beneath her surface 
qualities she possessed character and courage that in- 
spired the great men of her period. 

Dolley is an authenticated spelling of her first name 
recorded in a reproduction of her signature used in this 
book. She was born on a Virginia farm in a strict 
Quaker household. While still in her teens the family 
moved to Philadelphia where she met and married John 
Todd, a young lawyer. Their marriage was happy until 
yellow fever swept the city taking her husband and 
their youngest child. 

Later when she met James Madison she was deeply 
impressed. A distinguished lawyer, father of the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights, this man was to con- 
tribute great service to his country. When her husband 
became Secretary of State, the family moved to Wash 
ington, where Dolley ruled as President Jefferson's 
official hostess since he was a widower. 

Even after her husband’s death, Dolley Madison 
was the center of the social life of Washington. Jean- 
ette Nolan has given her many readers another of her 
distinguished portraits of women who played an im- 
portant role in the development of America. 


NAHAFI, Nahem and HINCKLEY, Helen; 
Reveille for a Persian Village; illus. by Mas 
sus. 273 p. 58-8836. Harper. 

The author of Persia is My Heart gives more evidence 

of her heroic work among the people of Sarbandan, a 

Persian village where neither the Near East Foundation, 

Point Four or any other agency has penetrated. 

This devout young Moslem, Najmeh, armed more 
with love and compassion that with material means 
labored with no thought of self in Sarbandan. She 
did not try to impose Western methods, but rather to 
improve the matter of their own traditions for better 
sanitation, health and economy. She struggled con- 
stantly in her battle against ignorance, fear, greed and 
superstition, finding her strength in prayer and faith 
in God. 

Within eighteen months she had won the hearts of 
the villagers and succeeded in educating them to a 
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Leo Politi 
SAINT FRANCIS 
AND THE ANIMALS 


2 and 4 color illus. by the author. A beautiful 
picture-book—an introduction to the saint who 
loved all living creatures. Approved for Catholic 
readers. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 5-8 $2.95 


Maurice Druon 
TISTOU OF THE GREEN THUMBS 


Illus. by Jacqueline Duheme. “A book of timeless 
appeal which tells a rare and beautiful story.”— 
The Catholic Library World 

For all ages. $2.75 


Francoise 
JEANNE-MARIE AT THE FAIR 


2 and 4 color illus. by the author. He re is Jeanne- 
Marie—and all the gaiety and fun of a village fair. 
Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 4-7. $2.95 


Elisabeth MacIntyre 
JANE LIKES PICTURES 


2 and 4 color illus. by the author. Jane and her 
friends have fun with drawing. Side sewn, wash- 


able. 
Ages 4-8. $2.75 


Alice E. Goudey 
HOUSES FROM THE SEA 


4 color illus. by Adrienne Adams. A beautiful 
introductory picture book about seashells. Side 


sewn, washable. 
Ages 4-8. $2.95 


Evelyn Stefansson 
HERE IS ALASKA 


REVISED STATEHOOD EDITION 
Illus. with map and 72 photos. A vivid, up-to-date 
portrait of our newest state. 

Older boys and girls. $3.50 


Alice Dalgliesh 
AMERICA BEGINS 


Pictures in 2 and 4 colors by Lois Maloy. Revised 
Edition. A first history of the exploration of Amer- 
ica. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 7-10. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S 
COOK BOOK 


COMPLETELY REVISED AND EXPANDED 

The Home Institute of the New York Herald 
Tribune. A comprehensive cook book for young 
people. 


$3.00 


Ages 12 and up. $3.50 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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sense of responsibility and initiative for their own needs. 
She established a clinic with a resident physician, a 
sanitary bathhouse, a school for girls, a crafts class for 
women and had successfully trained three young women 
to become village workers like herself. 

But more important than these material successes 
was the news respect for women, the awakening of a 
mutual trust and the spirit of harmony and cooperation. 
High school girls will be inspired by the spirit of dedi- 


cation shown. 


SEABORG, Glenn T., and Evans, G. Valens. 
The Elements of the Universe; illus. with 
charts, photographs and diagrams. 272 p. 58- 
9576. Dutton. $3.95. 

The Fourth Annual Edison Award-winner for “The 

Best Science Book for Youth” is Elements of the Uni- 

verse, according to a recent announcement made by the 

Edison Foundation of New York. 

Nobel Prize-winner Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg is co- 
discoverer of nine of the 102 chemical elements. He is 
Chancellor of the University of California at Berkeley. 
Evans G. Valens is a former newspaper correspondent, 
and is active in the television field. 

With the Periodic Table as unifying theme, Dr. 
Seaborg presents the science of chemistry in a vital 
manner, using excellent charts, diagrams, indices and 
a bibliography. Curiosity will be excited and imagina- 
tion stimulated by the tracing of the early beliefs of 
the alchemists and subsequent developments over the 
centuries. Dr. Seaborg describes how he changed the 
Periodic table of Elements. Also described is the dis- 
covery and production of the synthetic transuranium 
elements by the men who discovered them. 


SEVERN, Bill. Magic and Magicians; illus. by 
Sgt. Yukio Tashiro. 178 p. 58-5511. McKay. 
$3. 


The history of magic is traced from its use in ancient 
temples and in the daves of the oracles to the present 
time. Also included is a discussion on how tricks were 
used to make superstitious people believe they were 
witnessing miracles. Later both royal courts and sim- 
ple wide-eyed market-place audiences were held spell- 
bound by wandering conjurers, jugglers, and mounte- 
banks. 

Today magicians are working in a highly skilled 
art, a hobby that gives thousands of amateur followers 
around the world a good diversion. Magic is serving 
mankind in safety and health programs, by salesmen, 
and in advertising. 

Some of the gieat magicians of the past are brought 
to life, including: Houdin, Herrman, Kellar, Houdini 
and Thurston. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 


TRUMBULL, Robert. Paradise in Trust. A Re- 
port on Americans in Micronesia—1946-1958. 
222 p. 59-6173. William Sloane Associates. 
$3.50. 
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The author of As I See India, foreign correspondent 
for the New York Times, gives an account of the 
American administration of the Pacific Islands of Micro- 
nesia which will give a factual answer to the Krem- 
lin’s accusation about United States colonial exploita- 
tion of this region. 

With many young people whose fathers fought in 
one of the bloodiest battlegrounds of World War Il 
being eager to know more about these islands, this 
book will answer many of their questions. Today the 
only reminders of the war are a few trucks rusting and 
half covered with sand on the beaches of Yap, Saipan, 
Eniwetok and Truk. But the lives of the native people 
have undergone great and basic changes. The quon- 
sets are now intermingled with grass huts; the natives 
are gradually learning new ways in health and medi- 
cine, agriculture and education. 

Administration of these islands is based on the con- 
cept that they will be turned over to the native tribes 
just as soon as they are able to govern themselves, and 
this goal is already in sight. Trumbull is not afraid to 
point out some of the flaws in the administration which 
includes poor roads, housing and inter-island transpor- 
tation, as well as the atom-bomb testing that keeps 
natives suspicious and apprehensive. It is the story of 
people learning to become their own masters with the 
help of dedicated work and intelligent guidance of 
some Americans. 


Current Helicon Books 


PIUS XII AND THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


by Vincent A. Yermans 
$4.75 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 
by Jean S. Danielou 
$3.00 


PROPHET AND WITNESS 
IN JERUSALEM 
by Adrian Hastings 
$4.00 


THE LIFE OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
by Kenelm Foster, O.P. 
$5.00 March Ist 


Popular Pocket-size Schwann Travel Guides 
—tLourdes and Cathedral Tour, Rome, Bel- 
gium, Tuscany and Umbria. $1.50 each 


HELICON PRESS 
—— 5305 East Drive 


Send for Catalog 


Baltimore 27, Ma. 
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EXCITING 
FOR SPRING 


PAPER FOLDING 


by Elinor Massoglia 

No scissors or paste needed to make decorative 

three-dimensional objects by following color il- 
"e lustrations. Fascinating and entertaining for all 


grades: = and up. $1.88. 


LET’S SING AND PLAY 
> by Dorothea Wiltrout 
For school or home, combining group activity with 


a song. Adult plays simple, catchy music, chil- 
dren participate. Full color illustrations. Kg—2nd 
grade. $1.88. 


2 MORE “TRUE” BOOKS* 
Consultant: Illa Podendorf 

Now 46 titles in this series covering science 
and social studies. Over 2,000,000 copies in print. 
Grades 1—4. $1.50. 

The True Book Of CONSERVATION (Gates) 


The True Book Of SPACE (Podendorf) 
Junior Literary Guild selection. 


4 MORE “I WANT TO BE” BOOKS 
Author: Carla Greene 
Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty 


Now 24 titles in this well-known series, over 
600,000 copies in print. Kg—3rd grade. $1.50. 
1 Want To Be A BALLET DANCER 


*Just 

film strips in full | Want To Be A CARPENTER 

color, adapted from * | Want To Be A FARMER 

“True Book” series. 1 Want To Be A RESTAURANT OWNER 


for group study and 
enjoyment. rite 
for information. 


BOOK ABOUT SPACE TRAVEL 
(Hutchinson and Spielberg) 

Childrens Press is now distributing to schools 
and libraries 31 “Book About” titles originally 
published by Maxton for the retail trade. This 
new one is timely! Grades 3—8. $1.50. 


Cloth, side-sewn, reinforced. All prices net te schools and libraries. 


Childrens Tress 
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BY MIRIAM A. WESSEL 


Chief, Main Library Children’s Room 
Detroit Public Library 


ALOIS, Brother, C.F.X. Frontier Priest and Con- 
gressman, Father Gabriel Richard, S.S.; illus. 
by Charles Dougherty. (Banner Book.) 176 p. 
58-13118. Benziger. $2.00. 

A fictionized biography of Father Richard from the time 

of his arrival in Detroit in 1798 to his death in 1832. 

In addition to his religious duties, it describes his active 

participation in city affairs, education, politics, and writ- 

ing. The facts check with source material and will have 

appeal for younger readers. The biography by Frank B. 

Woodford, Gabriel Richard: Frontier Ambassador, is 

more comprehensive and distinguished in style of writ- 

ing. Age 11-14. 


BLEECKER, Sonia. The Eskimo, Arctic hunters 
and trappers; illus. by Patricia Boodell. 160 p. 
59-5054. Morrow. $2.50. 


A complete account of the manners and customs of the 
Eskimo, life in the igloo, food, clothing, transportation 
and hunting. A chapter is given about their customs, 
religion, crafts and games, and the final chapter gives a 
brief history of Arctic exploration. One of the most use 
ful books by this author. Age 9-up. 


BRANLEY, Franklyn M. A Book of Satellites 
for You; illus. by Leonard Kessler. unp. 58- 
12296. Crowel. $3.00. 


Interest in this subject is not limited to age and this pic 
ture book description of man-made satellites is intended 
for the youngest reader, but the simplified, lively, draw- 
ings will undoubtedly be of value to older readers who 
do not have a scientific background. Age 4-up. 


BUEHR, Walter. The Crusaders. 96 p. 59-7170. 
Putnam. $3.00. 

Brief but excellent coverage of all eight of the Crusades, 

including the Children’s Crusade. It discusses the forces 

that motivated them, the battles and how they were 

fought, and sums up the accomplishments of the Cru- 
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sades. More detailed and less popular in style than 
Crusades by Anthony West, this will fill a real need. 
Age 10-14. 


COLBERT, Edwin H. Millions of Years Ago, 
prehistoric life in North America; illus. by 
Margaret M. Colbert. 153 p. 59-5463. Crowell. 
$2.75. 

A chronological survey of prehistoric life in North Amer- 

ica from the era of early fishes to the coming of man. 

Introductory chapters discuss fossil hunting, tools and 

methods of the paleontologist, but in the main it con- 

centrates upon animal life, giving only general back- 
ground information about geological changes and the 
floral life of the various ages. Easy narrative style, and 
the illustrations are an unusual and beautiful comple- 
ment to the text. Age 10-14. 


EPSTEIN, Sam and Beryl. The First Book of 
Italy; illus. by Lili Rethi. 61 p. 58-10941. 
Watts. $1.95. 

A simple, comprehensive account which covers Italy’s 

historical background, people, and their way of life. It 

emphasizes recent economic and agricultural develop- 
ment and highlights of the largest cities and the Vati- 
can. Accurate and up to date, it will be useful for 

younger readers. Age 9-11. 


GOMEZ, Barbara. Getting to Know Mexico; 
illus. by Don Lambo. 64 p. 59-5102. Coward. 
$2.50. 


Brief treatment of Mexico, giving a short historical 
sketch followed by aspects of everyday life, special holi- 
days and religious festivals. Attractively presented for 
younger children. Age 8-10. 


HOFSINDE, Robert. Indian Picture Writing. 
96 p. 59-6169. Morrow. $2.60. 

A fascinating book for all readers interested in codes, or 
Indian lore. This is a presentation of 248 ideographs 
and their meaning. The arrangement is clear—each pic- 
ture, or symbol, is numbered and an alphabetical index 
refers to symbol number. Some complete letters are 
given as an example of ideograph writing. Age 10-up. 


HOLBROOK, Sabra. Getting to Know the Vir- 
gin islands, U.S.A.; illus. by Don Lambo. 
64 p. 57-5075. Coward. $2.50. 

Brief but interesting material about the Virgin Islands, 
giving their history and a description of the present day 
life of the people in cities and countryside. A list of 
important dates and an index are both helpful. While 
the material in all of the Getting to Know series is 
slight, it is up to date, and useful for the fourth and 
fifth graders. 


LOBSENZ, Norman. The First Book of West 
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Germany; illus. by Lili Rethi. 66 p. 58-10940. 

Watts. $1.95. 
A short, but well-rounded picture of West Germany 
which gives historical and traditional background as well 
as a clear impression of the character of the German 
people. Industries, food, and customs are all covered 
and the differences between East and West Germany 
defined. An excellent introductory book. Age 9-12. 


MARTIN, Patricia M. The Painted Brush; illus. 
by Roger Duvoisin. unp. 58-14496. Lothrop. 
$2.75. 


A very attractive picture-story book which, in the man- 
ner of the old folktale, points up the truth that “the 
pen is mightier than the sword.” In a Chinese family 
only the youngest son is permitted to go to school be- 
cause the older and stronger brothers cannot be spared 
from work in the rice fields) When Elder Uncle is 
falsely accused of stealing a neighbor's ox, however, the 
older brothers are powerless to help him, and it is the 
youngest who proves him innocent because he is able 
to write a letter asking the help of the entire village. 


Beautifully illustrated by Duvoisin, this is one of the . 


best books of the season for little children. Age 7-9. 


NORTON, Mary. The Borrowers Afloat; illus. 
by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt. $2.75. 


When the humans, in whose cottage they live, move 
away, Pod, Homily and Arrietty leave too. This is the 


tale of their hazardous journey down the drain and 
along the river to the miniature town of Little Ford- 
ham. The third of the Borrower stories, and although 
it moves a bit more slowly than the first two, the char- 
acters are as vivid and real as ever. This can be read 
independently but will be more enjoyed by the child 
who has read the other stories. Age 10-12. 


SELSAM, Millicent E. Plants That Heal; illus. 
by Kathleen Elgin. 96 p. 59-5513. Morrow. 
$2.50. 


Another book by an author who has written several 
other highly useful books on the subject. This deals 
with the therapeutic use of plants and begins with the 
earliest medical use of herbs by the medicine men, and 
proceeds historically through the various developments 
up to the recent discoveries of antibiotics and vitamins. 
A table of curative plants with both scientific and com- 
mon names, and a complete index is given at the end. 
Age 9-12. 


ZINGER, Olg and Windmuller, Ilse. The Lit- 
tle Donkey; adapted by Frances Frost. unp. 
58-11784. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 

A gay picture book which tells the story of the small 
donkey who had to prove his worth before he could 
make his permanent home with Trudi and Hans. Ap- 
pealing story and pictures and a beautiful piece of book- 
making altogether. Printed in Germany. Age 4-8. 


Henry Z. Walck, Inc. salutes 


Eleanor Farjeon 
first recipient of the REGINA AWARD 


presented by the Catholic Library Association to the individual whose 
lifetime contribution to the field of children’s literature has been most 
representative of Walter de La Mare’s philosophy, “Only the rarest 
kind of best in anything can be good enough for the young.” 


We also welcome EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


who has come from England to accept the Regina Medal for Miss 
Farjeon at the Award luncheon on March 30. Mr. Ardizzone is the 
author-illustrator of the famous Tim books and the illustrator of 
ELEANOR FARJEON’S 


JIM AT THE CORNER 


Old Jim recounts the wonder of his seafaring days to a yee ot 


THE LITTLE BOOKROOM 


A selection of Miss Farjeon’s favorites from her own short stories for 
children. $3.50 


HENRY Z. WALCK, INC., 101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
Successor to Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


QUATTLEBAUM, Marquetrite V. (ed.) Sub- 
ject Headings Used in the Dictionary Cata- 
logs of the Library of Congress. 6th ed. (For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Govt. Print. Off. $9.75.) 


There are two conventional methods the cataloger 
employs in analyzing his materials on a subject basis: 
the designation of classification numbers, and the selec- 
tion and assignment of subject headings. During the 
past year catalogers have been presented with new 
editions of two outstanding works auxiliary to these 
operations: the 16th edition of DDC and the 6th edi- 
tion of LC’s Subject Headings. 

During the ten-year interim between the appearance 
of the fifth and sixth editions of Subject Headings 
(1948-1958) such trerendous advances were made es- 
specially in science and technology that the cataloger 
found the old fifth edition almost useless when con- 
fronted with new scientific materials. And in order 
to hasten needed items to his clientele, the cataloger 
was forced to formulate his own subject headings with 
the periodical indexes as guides. Of course, as is in- 
evitable, he would later discover that the Library of 
Congress was using a different heading for the same 
subject. 

And so it was with a great feeling of relief and excite- 
ment that catalogers—at least in many larger libraries— 
welcomed this new edition on its appearance in the 
spring of 1958. They realized that its entries include 
only those adopted through December, 1955, and that 
bringing it up to date would require tedious checking 
of several supplementary issues. Nevertheless catalogers 
were happy to welcome this massive compilation. And 
rightly so, for it represents an enormous amount of la- 
borious and exciting compilatory effort in addition to 
the preliminary task of formulation, presumably done 
by subject specialists. Yet the price for such a tremend- 
ous tome is only $9.75. Physically the volume itself is 
1357 pages in length with three columns to the page: 
in this it differs from its two-columned predecessor. 
Other differences include an enormous number of music 
headings, new headings for law, and the adoption of the 
specific heading to such an extent that those handy 
old manuals, Subject Subdivisions and Subject Head- 
ings with Local Subdivisions, are almost completely 
superseded; so much so, at least, that they can no longer 
be used. 

In this latter procedure the editors are following the 
late Mr. Haykin’s fundamental concept of “specificity”; 
therefore, we find such headings as “Industrial Oppor- 
tunity,” “Industrial Power Trucks,” “Industrial Tele- 
vision” (in suplement), “Industrial Toxicology,” etc., 
where we formerly might expect the broader subject 
followed by a subdivision like—“Industrial applications.” 
It is true that the use of such subdivisions turns the 
dictionary catalog into a semi-catalogue raisonne, but I 
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wonder if this all-out revolution towards specificity is 
not completely eclipsing Haykin’s very first fundamental 
concept of “The reader as the focus?” Does the reader 
in a large, general library—for which these subject 
headings have been compiled—look for the use of tele- 
vision in industry under “Industrial Television”? Is this 
an accepted term in everyday use, even among special- 
ists? I have received negative answers from both lay- 
men and specialists on this particular heading. Are we 
really accomplishing our ends in serving our readers by 
scrapping subdivisions and replacing them with the 
specific heading divorced from the other fundamental 
concepts of Haykin such as “The reader as the focus,” 
“Unity,” and “Usage”? Inordinate emphasis on spe- 
cificity creates not only such terms as those above, but 
also unwieldy phrases such as “Insects as Carriers of 
Plant Diseases!” there are merely substitutes for added 
title entries, and add unnecessarily to the bulk of an 
already oversized volume. It is true that subject headings 
are very poor vehicles of communication for expressing 
relationships between ideas; but many of these pharse 
headings, both direct and inverted, remind one of a 
Schlagwortverzeichnis rather than subject heading list. It 
is true that many subdivisions are included in this edi- 
tion; but they are generally used with the old, long 
established headings which have not been changed. Of 
course, we will always have our geographical and 
chronological subdivisions. 

Which brings us to another point of criticism. Be 
cause of the expense involved in erasing and retyping 
drawers of cards, many outdated headings are still re- 
tained, thus necessitating cross references from the term 
in use. Such an example is the term “Aryan” and 
“Indo-Aryan,” whereas “Indo-European” has been in 
English use for many years, the term “Aryan” long 
being in disrepute, especially after Hitler's distorted use 
of it. It is unfortunate that a scope note is not included 
under the term “Aryan,” for its meaning is now rather 
vague. Another term that brings rousing criticism, es 
pecially from our southern neighbors, and Brazilians in 
particular, is the outmoded term “Spanish America” in 
stead of “Latin America.” The only cross reference 
given is: “Latin American See Spanish Ameri- 
can... ; and Brazilian. . . .” What a wasted effort 
when authors deal with the subject of Latin America 
and use that term in all languages. 

Needless to say, Catholic libraries will still have to 
rely upon Fr. Oliver Kapsner’s Catholic Subject Head- 
ings in order to make their collections in theology, can 
non law, etc., available from the subject approach. 
While we admit that a specialized collection or a collec 
tion with readers of a special interest can hardly use a 
list of general subject headings adequately, it is unfortu- 
nate that the subdivision “—Doctrinal and controversial 
works” is retained; could not “Doctrinal theology” and 
“Moral theology” be used? Or why not just “—The- 
ology” alone, and have, of course, a special subdivision 
for controversial literature? But I will not press this 
point any further since it has been more than adequately 
covered elsewhere by Fr. Kapsner himself. 
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I presume that music catalogers rejoiced the most 
at the apearance of this edition, for every possible musi- 
cal combination seems to be included ad nauseam. We 
look only under “Concertos;” here we find 20 columns 
devoted to the almost infinite number of variations in 
solo instruments and accompaniments that such a 
genre entails. But as one looks over the many pages 
devoted to musical instruments and combinations 
thereof as well as the genres of music and combinations 
of instruments and voices that can possibly go with 
them, one can only shake one’s head and ask “Ut quid 
perditio haec?” Are music catalogers so unimaginative 
and so uncreative that when given an example they 
cannot go ahead, just as the general cataloger will look 
under “United States” as an example of a country, or 
“New York” as a city, etc. Does the music cataloger 
when given the heading “Concertos” (Saxophone with 
chamber orchestra) have to be presented also with 
“Concertos” (Saxophone with dance orchestra), “Con- 
certos” (Saxophone with string orchestra) etc. ad in- 
finitum, in order to catalog such combinations under the 
general heading of “Concertos”? The reason why I men- 
tion this in particular is because we find in the intro- 
duction that nine classes of subjects have been omitted 
“for reasons of space.” How much less bulky—and 
perhaps less expensive—this edition might have been, 
if only an example or two had been included, with a 
general rule for the construction of music headings. 

Inconsistency caused by the adoption of new specific 
headings over against the policy of not changing older 
headings causes the cataloger—and the reader, to be 
sure—much trouble and confusion. This is especially 
evident in inverted headings where one finds “Law, 
Greek;” “Law, Mongolian;” “Law, Oriental,” etc.; 
but, “Roman Law,” “Jewish Law,” “Military Law,” etc. 
It seems a shame that the libraries of the United States 
are almost forced to go along with these inconsistencies, 
since so many use LC cards and LC subject headings, 
and it would be almost financially impossible to catch 
these deviations before the headings are typed on the 
cards. The same inconsistencies have occurred for years 
under “Inscriptions” where one finds “Inscriptions, 
Greek” and “Inscriptions, Latin,” but “Inscriptions, 
Egyptian. See Egyptian language—Inscrpitions.” How- 
ever, some changes in headings have been made; e.g., 
“Children, Abnormal and backward” is now “Excep- 
tional Children,” the accepted term. It is this reviewer's 
wish that other subject fields could receive the same 
attention as education and music. 

The absence of the term “Industrial Revolution” has 
always amazed this writer; it will not even be found 
with a cross reference in this volume; however, if one 
searches the supplments, it will be found as an entry not 
to be used. A “see” reference refers one to “Industry— 
History” and to individual countries with the appropri- 
ate subdivision like “—Economic conditions” or “—In- 
dustries.” Certainly no one will deny that “Industrial 
Revolution” is a respectable, popular term, and one that 
should very well be used. 

But eight years ago Mr. Haykin explained the sources 
of inconsistencies and errors in LC subject heading 
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practice, and I think we should keep this in mind as we 

review this list with a critical eye. The following words 

of Mr. Haykin appear on page one of his Subject 

Headings: a Practical Guide (Washington, 1951): 
“It should be borne in mind, too, that subject 
heading practice at the Library of Congress rep- 
resents the growth of a half century during which 
each cataloger largely followed his own judgment 
(based on the extent, and the limitations, of his 
own knowledge of the subject) in establishing 
and correlating the subject headings in the Li- 
brary’s catalogs. In some instances the stated rule 
points to a desired change in Library of Congress 
practice rather than actual usage.” 


It is unfortunate that a grant similar to that which sub- 
sidized “cataloging-at-source” cannot be obtained to 
effect such desired changes. For it is becoming more 
and more evident that as the Library of Congress 
goes, so go the libraries of the United States. 

Such criticisms, necessary as they are, are not meant 
to detract from the overall usefulness and desirability 
of this long-awaited tool. I am sure that, during our 
daily cataloging activity, for every item that brings out 
a fault or a deficiency in this work, we catalog a score 
or more of items where no subject heading problems 
occur at all; we take this collection for granted like our 
Cutter-Sanborn tables and centimeter rules. 

Francis J. Wrirry 
Dept. of Library Science 
Catholic University of America 


“A monumental work that is 

certain to become a classic” 
DONALD J. THORMAN 
The Ave Maria 


THE FAITH EXPLAINED 


by Father Leo J. Trese, author of 


MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS and 
MANY ARE ONE 


An important (and highly readable) chapter-by-chap- 
ter commentary on the Baltimore Catechism number 
three. Excellent material for convert work, for handy 
reference, for the classroom and especially for the 
adult layman who wants a more satisfying and inspir- 
ing explanation of the faith. The most substantial 
work-to-date by one of America’s most popular reli- 
gious writers. 

“It is difficult to think uf a single modern writer who 
is more generally admired by his fellow priests . . .” 


Worship 
$5.95 
order today from: 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
744 E. 79th St. 
Chicago 19, Ill. 
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PANTHEON BOOKS 


We will miss not being at the 35th 


Annual Conference of The Catholic Li- 
brary Association but we hope you will 
have time to look at the following items 
on display with the Combined Book 
Exhibit. 


FOR ADULTS 


The Hidden Face by Ida Friederike 


Goerres $4.95 
Cure of Mind and Cure of Soul 
by Josef Goldbrunner 2.75 


The Lord’s Prayer by Romano Guardini 2.75 
The Bridge, edited by John M. 

Oesterreicher (vol. 3) $4.50 
Doctor Zhivago by Boris Pasternak 5.00 
Happiness and Contemplation 


by Josef Pieper 2.75 
Chinese Art by Mario Prodan 6.50 
Education Through Art 

by Herbert Read (new edition) 7.50 


South African Winter by James Morris 3.75 


Plato: An Introduction 
by Paul Friedlander 5.00 


Jewish Symbols by Erwin R. 
Goodenough (Vol. 7 and 8) set 15.00 


The Muquaddimah: An Introductory 
to History by Ibn Khaldun 
(3 vols., boxed) set 18.50 


Psychology and Religion by C. G. Jung 6.00 
The Art of Poetry by Paul Valery 3.50 


FOR CHILDREN 


The Horse Without a Head 


by Paul Berna 2.75 
Pika and the Roses 

by Elizabeth Coatsworth 2.75 
The Peaceable Kingdom 

by Elizabeth Coatsworth 2.75 


My Village in Norway (and 
other “My Village Books”) 


by Sonia and Tim Gidal each 3.50 
A Handful of Flowers 

by Mary Britton Miller $3.50 
The Saints and Your Name 

by Josef Quadflieg $3.00 
The Long-Haired Elephant Child 

by Marion Von Tessin 3.25 
The Sound of Things 

by William Wondriska $2.50 
1, 2, 3, A Book to See 

by William Wondriska 2.50 


These are our most recent titles. Many 
earlier Pantheon publications are also 
included in the exhibit. For catalogs 
write to Dept. C—— 


PANTHEON BOOKS 


33 Sixth Avenue, New York 14 


CLAUDIA, Sister Mary, I.H.M. Dictionary of 
Papal Pronouncements: Leo XIII to Pius XII, 
1878-1957. 216 p. P. J. Kenedy. $6.50. 


The publication of this sequel to Sister Mary 
Claudia’s two volumes of Guides to modern papal docu 
ments should be a great boon to every librarian. This 
Dictionary gives a brief summary of the contents of 
over 750 papal pronouncements of various types issued 
in the 59 years ending June 2, 1957. Not being a 
prophet, the laborious Librarian of Marygrove College 
could not have known that had the publication of her 
volume come some 15 or 16 months later, she would 
have been able to include the entire Pontificate of the 
late Holy Father. However, it is not very hard to find 
the papal documents of that short period. 

How is this Dictionary organized? After a brife In- 
troduction distinguishing various types of papal docu- 
ments, the thumb-nail summaries follow in alphabetical 
order according to their official titles. After each sum 
mary appears a select bibliography of where to locate the 
full text of the document. The summaries cover “all 
encyclicals from 1878 through 1957, but only a selec 
tion of documents in other categories.” 

The topical Index (pp. 195-216) is what will prove 
most helpful to “searchers.” Besides various doctrinal, 
ecclesiastical and geographical entries, it gets down to 
hundreds of very specific topics like “Adaptation (in re- 
ligious life),” “Beekeeping,” “Boycotting,” “Bureau 
cracy, parochial,” “Ceramics, spiritual significance of,” 
and “Corpse, misuse of human.” In other words, if a 
person wonders whether any modern Pope has made a 
pronouncement on a subject that particularly inter 
ests him (such as “depth psychology”), or if he recalls 
vaguely that a Pope did make a pronouncement on it 
but cannot recall on what occasion, Sister Mary Claudia 
has come to his—and the librarian’s—rescue. 

The summaries themselves are not, of « ourse, in 
tended to supply much information, beyond a very 
general statement at best, about the content of the 
teaching involved. They tell what the document deals 
with and where to locate the full text. This purpose 
the Dictionary achieves very successfully. The amount 
of labor involved in summarizing 750 papal pronounce 
ments, not all of them, by any means, translated into 
English, can well be imagined, even though many ol 
the documents are themselves brief. The author has 
again put all of us heavily in her debt. 

Rosert C. Harrnerr, S.J. 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 


WORMSER, Rene A. Foundations: Their Pow 
er and Influence. 1958. Devin-Adair Co. $7.50. 
As counsel to the Reece Committee which inves 

tigated the Carnegie, Ford, and Rockefeller founda- 

tions in 1953-54, Mr. Wormser is certainly entitled to 

a fair hearing when he writes abou this findings. To 

the layman, the most interesting part of the book is 
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that which explains how the several foundations came 
into being in the first place. For instance, the Ford 
family owned all of the stock in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, but with each generation it became more difh- 
cult to find enough cash to pay the ever increasing 
inheritance taxes on this stock. Of course, some of 
their holdings could have been converted to cash, but 
eventually this process would have led to outsiders 
acquiring a voice in management. The enigma was 
solved simply by converting 90 per cent of the stock 
into non-voting shares and transferring it to a tax- 
free foundation created to hold it and use the earnings 
therefrom for educational purposes. The family then 
could pay the inheritance taxes on the remaining 10 
per cent, keep control since it was the only voting 
stock, and elect themselves to financially remunerative 
positions in the corporate hierarchy to make up for 
their lost dividends in the divested stocks. Thus, the 
foundations are an outgrowth of economic reapolitik, 
and not even tax-expert Wormser can help but admire 
the deft maneuver. 


The crux of Mr. Wormser’s book is not an attack 
on the idea of the foundation per se, but rather is a 
diatribe against the persons who were placed in posi- 
tions of influence in the foundation managements. 
These persons for the most part, he feels are profes- 
sional “fuzzy-minded” educationalists who are propa- 
gandizing the importance of the “social sciences” and 
hence, idirectly, are creating an intellectual climate 
which will breed more radical social legislation. As a 
final twist he posits the irony that in the long run 
view of things the by-product of foundation-sponsored 
activity will be the collapse of the very free-enterprise 
system which made possible these activities in the 
first place. 

The thesis must give any thinking person cause to 
reflect, but, unfortunately, Mr. Wormser interpolates 
into his study the hackneyed dichotomy between “lib 
eral” and “conservative,” thereby making the problem 
a political question. Of particular interest is Mr. Worm 
ser's view of what constitutes the liberal wing, for it 
includes not only the bulk of the social scientists but 
the New York Herald-Tribune, while the membership 
of the conservative team, apart from Mr. Wormser, is 
never made explicit. As a natural inference, although 
it is never stated quite so boldly, one would gather 
that the foundations are politically a rather pink 
falange of godless materialists. If this is actually the 
case, then the many Catholic schools now competing 
for foundation grants are toying with the devil him 
self. But, lest one take Mr. Wormser too seriously, one 
finds that his best ally, from whom he extracts ex 
tended quotes, is none other than liberal Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., the Harvard historian. Thus it is 
that Mr. Wormser’s rather naive political spectrum 
carries with it the seeds of its own reducto ad adsur 
dum. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Wormser allows his own 
visceral socio-economic prejudices to cloud his other 
wise astute observations for he does present a series 
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of telling points against the foundations as they now 
operate. For instance, Parkinson’s Law and the Organi- 
zation Man have both been taken over by the founda- 
tion bureaucracies en masse. A group will find it far 
easier to obtain financial backing for almost any proj- 
ect, so long as it is a “group project,” while the lonely 
scholar has a hard time obtaining a grant for his soli 
tary studies. It is far easier for a law school, for example, 
to obtain money for some joint faculty research project 
than it is to obtain money to bring to the school a 
name professor to actually teach for a year. Again, the 
foundations do show a pronounced preference for the 
so-called social sciences over all of the other disciplines. 
Thus Mr. Wormser poses the most pressing problems 
of the day when he asks what norms the foundations 
ought to use in order to control their disurbsements 
among the various educational needs of the time. And 
he hits hardest when he suggests that at this moment 
objective standards simply are not existent; rather, these 
millions pour into the educational arena in directions 
dictated only by the personal predilictions of the foun 
dationalists themselves. 

While Mr. Wormser has some excelent insights into 
the problems of the foundation phenomena, the sensi 
tive reader must doubt the validity of his solutions since 
his bias is too obvious. If the work prompts a more ex- 
tended and detached study by someone less interested 
in grinding his own idealogical axe, then the work 
will indeed purpose. Until 
then, however, the book will serve the discriminating 
reader well, not as an authoritative primer, but as a 
source book of problems to be answered in the future. 

Ernest F. Roserts 
School of Law 


Villanova University 


have served an excellent 


Catholic Librarians . . . 
(Continued from page 398) 


sible for his reaching up, and not only for his 
reaching out. 

“No child becomes a delinquent in a library,” 
has also been pointed out, and no one is likely to 
quarrel with the statement. But the question re 
mains: “What does he become?” If he is likely 
to become a scholar, then the library itself, its 
policies, its guiding staff, will be in some measure 
responsible for this happy eventuality. Above all, 
it will be the awareness, the devotion, the vision 
of devoted staff members who embody the ful 
fillment noble further ef- 
fectively, as far as library assistance is concerned, 


of a service, who 


the cause of the Catholic intellectual. 


1 For a treatment of this concept see Father Leo R. 
Ward's New Life in Catholic Schools (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1958), Chap. 2. 
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SCHICK, Frank L. The Paperbound Book in 
America. The History of Paperbacks and Their 
European Background. xviii, 262 p. 1958. New 
York, R. R. Bowker Co. $7.50. 

Librarians and historians will welcome this com- 
prehensive, lucidly presented survey of a book 
form that has had a tremendous impact on con- 
temporary American culture. Broad in objective, 
the author in “the first part covers the history 
of paperbacks from 1639 to 1939 in survey form 
(which) serves as a general introduction to the 
current phase, which is presented in the second 
and third parts. The histories of the individual 
firms are arranged by chapters according to the 
specialization of their activities as they relate to 
paperback production and, within each chapter, 
chronologically according to the dates of the re- 
lease of the first paperbacks of significance to 
the contemporary development. This order dem- 
onstrates the evolutionary unfolding of a for- 
mat and the spreading of an idea, rather than the 
story of a ‘revolution.’” (p. viii.) Illustrations are 
effectively integrated with text. 

Not only did the European traditions in print- 
ing have an indirect influence from the time of 
Manutius, but in more modern times the prac- 
ticality and value of reprint series was demon- 
strated especially in Germany through Reclam 
which issued 8,000 titles in 75 years and Tauch- 
nitz with 5,290 by 1937. More specifically, the 
Albatross Modern Continental Library was es- 
tablished at Hamburg in 1932; one of the man- 
agers was Kurt Enoch who later with Victor 
Weybright joined the American branch of Pen- 
guin from which they separated to form the 
New American Library of World Literature. 
Thus, key United States personnel often had 
their first experience with European firms. 

Lehmann-Haupt’s Book in America, Stern’s 
Imprints on History, Mott’s Golden Multitudes 
and Hart’s Popular Book have already demon- 
strated the significance of various nineteenth 
century American series or “libraries” as they 
were euphemistically entitled. To this record 
Schick adds many new names and figures, e.g., 
on the formation of the National Home Li- 
brary Foundation in 1932 and American Mer- 
cury Books in 1937, “the only pre-1939 line sur- 
viving to the present day and also the first series 
successfully employing magazine distribution.” 
In this connection it is curious that he has 
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overlooked Theodore Peterson’s Magazines in the 
Twentieth Century (University of Illinois Press, 
1956) in the documentation. 

The new era of the paperback in this country 
began with the formation in June, 1939 of 
Pocket Books which has maintained the mass- 
market leadership through two decades. The 
next step of significance came with the 1953 
formation of Anchor Books which brought the 
paperback into conventional bookstores again 
through changes in pricing and discount policies. 
The amazing proliferation of other series and 
firms is recounted in admirable fashion. In many 
cases Dr. Schick has procured source data 
through questionnaires and interviews. 

A by-product of the mass-market approach, 
through its strong emphasis on sales-appeal of 
covers, has been ever-increasing concern on the 
part of legislators, e.g., the Gathings Committee, 
and of other groups, e.g., the National Office for 
Decent Literature. In general, the author main- 
tains a neutral viewpoint on the matter of cen- 
sorship; unfortunately, his work appeared too 
soon to include Gardiner’s superb Catholic View- 
point on Censorship which covers this phase 
more adequately. 

Throughout the text one finds many valuable 
and hitherto unknown (to the reviewer at least) 
bits of information, e.g., the account of Western 
Printing and Lithographing Company's §tech- 
nique of full production and diversification of 
output (pp. 158-161). The account of paper- 
backs in the textbook field is well handled; the 
recent 1957 entry of the Newman Press with 
its College Reading Series came too late to be 
chronicled. One chapter is devoted to religious 
paperbacks. Here I think a major omission oc- 
curs in failing to give space to the 40-year pio- 
neer contribution of the Paulist Press Cand of its 
nineteenth century predecessor, The Catholic 
Publication Society). Such Paulist titles as Con- 
Question Box, Hurley's I Believe and 
others have always been staple stock for parish 
missions, an avenue of book distribution of pecu- 
liar Catholic significance. Similarly, Our Sun- 
day Visitor, the Liturgical Press, and Queen’s 
Work were in the field before Paluch and are of 
probably greater significance. The accounts of 
Kenedy, Paluch with its Lumen series, and Cate- 
chetical Guild are adequate; Mr. Robert Edman, 
formerly with Catechetical Guild, would be 
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amused with his appellation of “Father.” One of 
the earliest trials, subsequently abandoned, was 
Sheed and Ward's Catholic Masterpieces series, 
established around 1940. The account of Double- 
day’s Image Books program omits the name of 
Mel Evans who sparked the series which was 
originally intendent as a counterpart to Perma 
Books in pricing and distribution. A careful 
market analysis determined that Image Books 
could not meet the mass-market demands and 
therefore it was re-scheduled on the Anchor 
Books formulae. 

The Paperbound Book in America is a basic, 
well-written, thoughtful analysis of a modern 
phenomenon. We would point out that the un- 
initiate may assume that an expanding book pro- 
duction as so graphically presented here cor- 
relates positively with a rise in culture. Perhaps 
the popularity of Peyton Place, God's Little 
Acre and the Spillane titles is more likely an 
index of declining values and an indication that 
to the mass-market publishers the profit motive 
ranks higher than literary and moral considera- 
tions. A value in Schick’s book is that he does 
not pass judgment but presents adequately the 
data and the references upon which such deter- 
minations may be made. 

Eucene P. WILLGING 
Director of Libraries 
Catholic University of America 


HALES, E. E. Y. The Catholic Church in the 
Modern World. 302 p. 1958. Hanover 
House, Garden City, N.Y. $4.50. 

The commencement of a new Papal reign al- 
ways invites attention to the Church’s changing 
fortunes in relation to the secular events of the 
world. A vivid and significant appreciation of 
the current position of the Church can quickly 
be gained from this sound survey which covers 
the period from the French Revolution to the 
present era. In this entire period the Church's 
position has been an almost constantly be- 
leaguered one, but, paradoxically, her influence 
and her effectiveness in pursuing the eternal 
goals have been increasing. 

Hales, earlier distinguished as the biographer 
of Pio Nono, starts with what Macaulay called 
the fourth great peril to the Church, the eight- 
eenth century Enlightenment and its effects. 
He ends with what he is sure Macaulay would 
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Books for all from 


PAGEANT PRESS 


Honorable Mention Winner 
Pageant Press Best Book Contest 1958 


Chamber Music 
by Sister M. Florian, O.S.F. 
Inspiring, humor-rich story of a convert nun. 
“Alive with enthusiasm.” — Denver Register. 
“Realistic, well written account of religious 
life."—-Green Bay (Wis.) Register. Detailed 
story of the inner workings of a convent, day- 
to-day routine. $2.50 


» 


The World’s Majestic Queen 
by Kathryn Morris Bastian 


Tender picture of the humble life of Mary, the 
Blessed Virgin, and of the Holy Family. Inspir- 
ing, beautiful. $2.50 


The Miracles of Father Aull 
by Anthony Caporaso 
Engrossing biography of German Jesuit who is 
said to have helped thousands back to health 


with a simple saline solution and an inexpen- 
sive machine. Told by a former patient. $2.75 


Explorations East of the 
High Andes 


(From Patagonia to the Amazon) 
by Victor Oppenheim 


Breathtaking adventure on scientific trek into 
unexplored regions of the Andes. $5.00 


New Edition 


Handbook of Korea 
by Chae Kyung Oh 


Re-designed, larger version contains wealth of 
up-to-date information. $5.00 


20% LisprRaRY DISCOUNT 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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New and recent from 
HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


What Think You of Christ? 


by William R. Bonniwell, O.P. Highly 
readable conferences by a veteran author. $3.75 


Pathways of Love 


by Victorino Osende, O.P. Second major 
work in English of a recognized master of 
spirituality. Treats of the only love worth 
pursuing—the love of God. $3.95 


Toward Our Father's House 


by A. S. Perret, O.P. A beautiful and con- 
soling treatise on the last things. $2.50 


Signposts to Perfection 


A selection from the sermons of Johann 
Tauler, selected, edited and translated by 
Elizabeth Strakosch, with a long intro- 
duction on Tauler’s life and thought. $3.75 


Selected Easter Sermons 
of St. Augustine 


With Introduction, text of thirty sermons, 
and Notes, by Philip T. Weller, S.T.D. $4.95 


Contemplative Life in the World 
by Amelie Goichon. Sound advice and 
practical theology written by a layman 
and for the laity. $3.95 


The Light of the World 

by Archabbot Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Lit- 
urgical meditations for the weekdays and 
Sundays of the ecclesiastical year. Vol. I, 
Advent and Christmas, $4.75; Vol. II, 
Easter Cycle, $5.50; Vol. III, Time After 
Pentecost (ready in May). 


A Handbook for Hospital Chaplains 
by Patrick O’Brien, C.M., S.T.D. $4.75 


$ 


HERDER BOOK CO. 
15 & 17 S. Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 


have viewed as the fifth, and not the least, of the 
major perils the Church has encountered since 
the Albigensian heresy, international Commu- 
nism. Factual in its foundations, fair in its judg- 
ments, the book is surprisingly readable and is 
not encumbered by academic trappings. The 
author has a remarkable flair for describing suc- 
cinctly, but without distortion, complex historical 
developments. Generally content to state the 
facts, Hales admits that at several points his 
historical analysis argues in favor of separation 
of Church and State as the greatest aid to the 
Church's mission in the modern world. A very 
strong case for this proposition is drawn from the 
experiences of the Church in the United States 
and England as contrasted with the traditionally 
Catholic countries whose establishment left the 
Church at the mercy of shifting Cand frequent- 
ly hostile) regimes. 

A welcome feature of this study is the in- 
formed treatment given to American Catholli- 
cism, not only as a foil to European experiences, 
but also in the light of its domestic environment. 
Hales sees the Church’s achievement here as 
one of remarkable growth, most impressive in 
its educational and social agencies, but with an 
imperfectly realized general impact on American 
life. He is not unaware of the adversities, past 
and present, faced by the Church in this coun- 
try, and discusses them briefly but with discern- 
ment. 

Throughout the history much emphasis is 
placed upon Papal pronouncements, especially 
the principal encyclicals. In this context they 
take on an extra richness of meaning which 
could not be acquired by any other means. Most 
extensively treated are the Syllabus of Errors, 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. On 
these, as on many other points, additional read- 
ings are suggested in the bibliographical guide 
which is at the end of the text. A time chart, 
with papal reigns, dates, events in Europe and 
events in America graphically coordinated, is 
also provided. The reader may well find that 
the skill of the author in handling chronology in 
the text makes reference to the chart seldom 
necessary. 

For the general Catholic reader this book, 
which has the imprimatur, can be most enthus- 
iastically recommended. Every educated mem- 
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Library Schools 
and 

Library Science 

Departments 


Programs 
Summer 1959 


The following Catholic Colleges and Univer- 
sities are those which responded to an invitation 
to have Summer School programs listed in the 
Catholic Library World. 


* * 


Duquesne University 
Department of Education 
Graduate School 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
June 29 - August 7 


The summer session offers courses in Library 
Science leading to a Master of Education in Li- 
brary Science Degree, and toward certification 
as a school librarian in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Students may attend in summers 
only, or continue their program on Saturdays in 
the regular fall and spring sessions. Application 


is to be made to the Dean, Graduate School. 


Courses Hours 
543 Classification and Cataloging 2 
544 Cataloging Methods 2 
546 School Reference Service 2 
547 Reading Guidance and Selection 2 
641 School Library Administration 2 
643 History of Books and Libraries 2 
646 Bibliographic Methods 2 
647 Secondary School Libraries 2 


* * 


Immaculate Heart College 

Chairman, Graduate Department of 
Library Science 

Los Angeles 27, California 

Six weeks beginning June 30 
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The Graduate Department of Library Science 
is offering 16 semester hours of courses in Li- 
brary Science leading to the Master’s Degree, 
and the California State Credential, during the 
coming summer session. Included will be courses 
in book selection, reference, cataloging, and chil- 
dren’s literature. There are limited facilities for 
residence for Religious and lay students. 


* * * 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
Sister Jane Marie, C.D.P. 

Head, Department of Librarianship 
San Antonio, Texas 

June 4-July 16 


Each course carries three semester hours credit 
and all are on undergraduate level and may be 
applied to the school librarian certificate issued 


by the Texas Education Agency. 


Courses 

Selection and Use of Library Materials 
Organization of Library Materials 
Cataloging and Classification 

Library Materials for Children 

The School Library 

Library Materials for Young People 
Reference Sources and Services 

Oral Narration and Interpretation 


* * * 


Regis College 

Regis College Summer School 
Sister M. Macrina, S.C.J. 
Weston 93, Massachusetts 
Summer Program 


The following courses in school librarianship 
will be offered this summer as a continuation of 


the program given in 1958, 


Semester 

Courses Credits 
Criteria for the Selection of Materials 3 

44] 
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Applied Cataloging and Classification 


Literature for Young Adults 


* 


Rosary College 

Department of Library Science 
River Forest, Illinois 

June 24- August 3 


The Department of Library Science offers to 
men and women a graduate curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Library Sci- 
ence upon completion of 36 semester hours, ac- 
ceptance of a master’s report and evidence of a 


reading knowledge of a foreign language. 


Courses 

203 Classification 

216 Literature for Children 
(This course will begin on Monday, June 

29) 

202 Cataloging 

240 Problems in School Libraries 
(Prerequisite: 224 and library experience) 

201 Bibliography and Reference 

211 Literature of the Humanities 

242 Problems in Cataloging and Classification 
(Prerequisite: 202 and 203 or equivalent) 

205 History of the Book I 

224 School Library Service 


The College of Saint Catherine 
Sister Mary Cecilia, Chairman 
Department of Library Science 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 

June 22-July 28 


The College of Saint Catherine, Department 
of Library Science, will offer the following 


courses during the Summer Session. 


Semester 
Courses Credits 
Literature for Young People 3 
Library Service for Youth 3 
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(School Library Administration ) 


Library Administration ........... 3 


(College Library 
Adult Education and the Library 3 


Villanova University 
Dean of Graduate Studies 
School of Library Science 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
June 30- August 7 


The following graduate courses leading to the 
Master of Library Science Degree will be of- 
fered. 


Courses Credits 


Contribution of the Library to Modern 
Society 2 

Development of Books, Printing, and 
Libraries 

Literature of the Humanities 

Resources and Techniques of Story Telling 

Visual Aids 

Reference II 

Cataloging 

Classification . 

Advanced Cataloging 


Library Problems 


Xavier University 

Sister M. Redempta, S.B.S. 
Director of School Librarianship 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana 
Summer Program 


The Library Science courses scheduled for the 


summer session are as follows: 


Semester 
Courses Hours 
LS 205 Library Materials Selection 3 


Ed 410 Audio Visual Materials (elective) 3 
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Scholarship and 
Assistantship Available 


Scholarship 


Immaculate Heart College 
Graduate Department of Library Science 
Los Angeles 27, California 

For the first time a scholarship will be given 
this summer to a religious beginning graduate 
work in Library Science. 


Graduate Assistantship 


St. John’s University 
James R. King, C.M., Chairman 
Department of Library Science 
Jamaica 32, New York 

Graduate assistantships are available to quali- 
fied persons accepted for graduate study in Li- 
brary Science. The stipend for 12 hours of serv- 
ice is from $1600 to $2000 and tuition fees. The 
assistantship is renewable, contingent on Schol- 
arship and satisfactory service. 


Summer Workshop 


Summer Workshop 


Villanova University 

School of Library Science 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 

Annual Summer Workshop, July 11, 1959 
9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Registration is at 8:30 a.m. There is no fee. 
The theme of the Conference—School Libraries; 
Guardians of Culture, Channels of Modern 
Thought—will be developed through the fol- 


lowing program: 


Keynote Addresses 
Philosophy and Objectives of the Modern Li- 


brary 


The Library and Modern Science 


Elementary Libraries 

Art and the Library 

Building on the Old Cultures of New Citizens 
Television and the Library 
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The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


POPE JOHN XXIII—A Life of the New Pope 
by Andrea Lozzarini 

Written by the Literary Editor of L’Osservatore 
Romano, the Vatican paper, this is a biography 
in straightforward language, a book for the man 
on the street. Yet it is a reference book, strong, 
jam-packed with facts, events, names, dates— 
with the very stuff of history, in fact—and even 
so it moves nimbly, it grips, it is just like a con- 
versation. 

Cloth, three-color jacket, 25 illustrations. $3.25 


PRAYERS FROM THEOLOGY 

by Romono Guordini 

The famous German theologian who is already 
well known in the States, here presents a prac- 
tical lesson in the art of prayer. When reading 
or saying these prayers, which are based on 
theological themes, we begin to realize the pri- 
macy that spirit and truth have over emotion 
Boards with a two-color jacket, text in two 
colors. $1.50 


Forthcoming and very important 


titles for libraries are: 
Lucien Cerfaux, CHRIST IN THE THEOLOGY 
OF SAINT PAUL, a book already acclaimed as 
a classic in Christology. Its rapid promotion to a 
second edition in the French original is evidence 
of the real need it fulfils. 

Cloth, $7.80 


Maurice Zundel, IN SEARCH OF THE UN- 
KNOWN GOD, a strongly original synthesis 
which reveals the splendor of the Catholic Church 
and the inner significance of the Catholic faith. 
It is really an “adult catechism” in the best 
sense of the term. 

Cloth, $3.50 


HERDER AND HERDER 
7 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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High School Libraries 

The Culture of Great Books 

Cultural Projects Need the Librarian’s Coopera- 
tion 


On the Air With Books 


Library Buildings and Equipment Institute 


University of Maryland 
Director of Institutes 
University College 
College Park, Maryland 
June 18-20, 1959 


The University’s new McKeldin Library will 
be the site of this Institute which immediately 
preceeds the ALA Conference in Washington, 
D.C. The program will include talks and discus- 
sions on procedures for planning a library, inte- 
rior layouts, heating, lighting, equipment, site 
selection and critiques of plans for new libraries. 
Four general sessions and three periods of spe- 
cialized group meetings are scheduled. The total 
fee for the Institute will be $36.00. The Institute 
registration fee, payable in advance, is $26.00, 
and will include room and board. CALA section 
fee is $10.00.) Meetings will begin on Thurs- 
day evening, June 18, and will continue through 
Saturday evening, June 20. Reservations must be 
made in advance. 


The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised, 
Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 


Book Reviews . . . 

(Continued from page 420) 
ber of the faithful should have an acquaintance 
with this modern chapter in the history of the 
Church. Nowhere can it be acquired more 
pleasurably than in this highly readable book. 
To many this volume will serve as a primer, in- 
viting more extensive and detailed reading. 


World Crisis and the Catholic (a symposium). 
231 p. 1958. Sheed & Ward, N.Y. $3.00. 
This little volume contains the papers deliv- 
ered at the Second World Congress for the Lay 
Apostolate, which was held in Rome. All of the 
contributors are laymen and they represent di- 
verse occupations and nationalities. Each author 
addressed himself to the problem of how the 
Catholic can bear witness to the truth while 
pursuing his own calling in today’s complex 
world. One cannot read these papers without 
gaining new insights and renewed enthusiasm 
for infusing Christianity into the whole of life. 

Inevitably, a few of the chapters appear to 
stand above the others in quality and originality. 
Particularly noteworthy is Karl Stern's discus- 
sion of group psychology. With marvellous econ- 
omy of words, he lays bare the underlying 
sources of group prejudice and finds the only 
real remedy must be derived from the Chris- 
tian message of love. Francesco Severi's discus- 
sion of religion in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge, Christopher Dawson's answers to 
the query whether the Church is too Western 
to satisfy Oriental needs, and Hermann Baur's 
projection of Christian art into the modern 
world—these are memorable essays, giving this 
volume a permanent value. 
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